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ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


HESIOD’S DESCRIPTION OF WINTER. 
Works and Days, ll. 493-560. 


In histories of Greek literature and 
other appreciations of Hesiod it is 
often stated that the description of 
winter (ll. 504-535) is an interpolation, 
the work of an Ionic poet, while the 
next page will cite the ‘conceits’ 
UAnKoiTas and Tpimovs occur- 
ring in ll. 524 ff. as among the most 
striking features of the Boeotian poet’s 
style. This contradiction is the out- 
come of conflict between an authority 
which is almost traditional, and genuine 
instinct: on the one hand it is accepted 
as an article of faith that the (whole) 
passage is of Ionic origin; and literary 
feeling on the other insists that such 
modes of expression as dvdoteos are 
indistinguishable from a very important 
element in the Works and Days—an 
element which is therefore presumably 
Hesiodic. 

The problem which this passage 
presents may, therefore, be stated as 
follows: either the whole is the work 
of one poet—in which case we must 
decide whether the Ionian interpolator 
is a straw bogie, or the ‘conceits’ are 
racy Ionic ‘Americanisms’; or the 
passage is not homogeneous, but con- 
tains at least two elements. In the 
present case the Ionian interpolator 
seems to be more substantial than 
others of his fellows ; only his bulk has 
been exaggerated. Both in tone and in 
colour ll. 504-523 stand out strongly 
from the background of the main part 
of the Works and Days: this judgment 
depends largely, no doubt, on an 


aesthetic feeling which cannot ade- 
NO. CCLXI. 
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quately be analysed ; but more tangible 
evidence is available. First, of course, 
is the Ionic month-name Anvaidva in 
1. 504.4. Secondly, there is much in the 
ll. 504-523 which recalls the Hymn to 
Aphrodite—a distinctly Ionian work : 
thus the structure of ll. 512-523 is very 
similar to that of ll. 7-32 of the Hymn 3 
and in detail we find in the Hymn ov 
yap of adev & epya ’Agpodirns 
(l. 9) answering to od} mw épya idvia 
(Lennep: épy’ eidvia, MSS.) 
"A dpodirns of our passage (1. 521), and 
mapOevixas év 
(Hymn. Aphrod. 14) echoed by 
. . . pipver (W. and D. ll. 510- 

520). Itis certain that these parallels 
cannot be independent, and my own 
feeling is that it is the Hesiodic passage 
which is in debt; but whether this be 
so or not, reason sufficient has been 
shown for regarding the lines under 
discussion as Ionic. 


1 Steitz, W. u. T. des Hesiodos, p. 136, would 
restore this line to Boeotia by reading pjva de 
Bovkdriov: jyara, Bovddpa mavra. But 
whatever is gained by the resultant play upon 
the words Bovxarioy . .. Bovddpa is lost by 
substituting xaxd 7’ jpara for the robust appo- 
sition of the traditional text ; and nowhere else 
in the poem is a month referred to by name. 
Anvaéva is therefore almost certainly the true 
reading, and the passage which it introduces of 
alien (sc. Tonic) origin. If any change were 
necessary it would be better to adopt piva de 
(cp. ll. 558-9) xaxd 7’ #yara. 

® Steitz, however (of. cét., p. 137), regards 
504-512 as genuine and rejects 513-535; this 
depends altogether on the suppression of 
Anvaéva, And is not the phrase rpoxyaddy 8€ 
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Weare now left with the alternative, 
either avooveos and its like are Ionic, 
or the passage Il. 504-535 is composite. 
Firstly, then, are there any grounds for 
taking expressions such as ‘the Bone- 
less’ to be Ionic? Fick? pronounces 
them to be Ionic, or at least due to an 
Ionian, Cercops of Miletus, apparently 
on the ground that the whole class? is 
Orphic or Pythagorean. What evidence 
there is to support this view does not 
appear; but though it is clear that a 
conscious literary use* was made of 
such forms, in origin at least they are 
simply popular, as are ‘hairy-bear,’ 
‘ yellow-belly ’ (=newt), ‘ woodpecker,’ 
in English, and are due to the absence 
of any ‘conventional’ name. révtofos, 
indeed, in view of the context in which 
it occurs, and the part played by the 
hand in magic and witchcraft at all 
times, is no doubt due to popular super- 
stition, but this is very different from 
Orphism or Pythagoreanism. Granted, 
then, the popular origin of such ex- 
pressions, what is there to show that 
they are Boeotian or Hesiodic rather 
than Ionian? Most important is the 
broad fact that they are practically 
confined to Hesiod, and as a literary 
resource they are altogether Hesiodic. 
I can recall only one instance in which 
similar terms* occur in an Ionic (sc. 
Attic) work—the Homeric Hymn to 
Demeter. In 1. 228 of that Hymn 
Demeter, seeking to become a nurse in 
the household of Celeus, promises that 
‘neither witchcraft nor the Undercutter 
(vrordpvov)’ shall harm the child, ‘ for 
I know a charm far stronger than the 
Woodcutter (iAoTopo10), and I know a 


yépovra ridnow (518) almost certainly by the 
same hand as Bovddpa (504)? If so Steitz’s dis- 
tinction breaks down. 

1 Hesiods Gedichte, p. 85. 

2 The following list is complete, I think, for 
the Works and Days: ’A@nvains 8ugos (430), 
avéareos (524), (529), tpimouvs Bpords 
(533)» epedtxos (571), mpepoxorros avnp (605), 
mévrotos (742), (778). 

3 In frag. 96. 91 (R), from the Suztors of 
Helen, arpixos is formed in imitation of advdcreos, 
the whole line being cast in the mould of 
HH’. and D. 524. 

4 rpadepn re kal typn (Hymn. Dem. 43; of. 
ydavxn, Theog. 440) are formed on a totally 
different principle ; while the ‘grinders’ and 
the ‘almond-tree’ of the famous passage, 
Ecclestastes xii. are allegorical in intention. 
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goodly safeguard against woeful witch- 
craft.’ It has been shown (I believe 
by Allen and Sikes) that ‘ Undercutter’ 
and ‘ Woodcutter’ are popular names 
for the worm believed to be the cause 
of teething and toothache; and the 
conjunction of these with witchcraft is 
absolute proof that the passage in the 
Hymn is dealing with popular super- 
stition. That is to say, the Ionic (Attic) 
poet might use such expressions when 
he descended for a moment to the 
humble sphere of common life and pic- 
tured an old crone seeking a ‘ place’ as 
nurse; but how often do Ionic poets so 
descend? It may be argued that the 
Ionic ‘ Redaktor’ of Fick and others, 
having to deal with a ‘low-life’ poem 
dealing with farming and peasant con- 
cerns, might reasonably introduce such 
expressions as those with which we are 
dealing, just as the poet of the Hymn to 
Demeter has done. But this cannot be 
allowed: if we take away from the 
Boeotian poet his ‘ Boneless One’ and 
his ‘ House-Carrier,’ we must strip him 
also of a much wider-spread element— 
the attitude which treats inanimate or 
irrational beings as if human—which is 
often inseparably bound up with them: 
not only shall we lose the unforgetable 
picture of the ‘Boneless One’ who 
‘ gnaws his own foot in his fireless house 
and cheerless abode,’ but we must 
sacrifice the crane who ‘brings the 
signal for ploughing and shows the 
season of rainy winter, but bites the 
heart of the teamless man,’ and the ‘ toil 
for birds’ caused by covering the sown 
seed. And this done we may well ask 
whether the whole poem is not Ionian, 
or, alternatively, why the Ionian ‘re- 
daktor’ ever troubled himself to work 
up the meagre and colourless nucleus 
which is left. Surely the only reason- 
able attitude in this matter is to allow 
that an Ionic poet might occasionally 
condescend to such forms of speech, 
though the romantic tendencies of his 
work almost invariably forbade it, while 
the examples in the Works and Days, 
being systematically used for literary 
effect, indicate a style of poetry with 
different ideals and different methods. 
That style can hardly be other than the 
Boeotian (or Northern Greek, if the 
less dogmatic term be preferred). 
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But there is further evidence for the 
separation of the passage (Il. 524-535), 
in which dvoorteos, tAnKoita, Tpitrous 
Bporés' occur, from the preceding Ionian 
passage : ll. 523-524 do not agree well 
together. In 1. 523 vuyin is by far the 
best supported reading ; but even if we 
adopt the inferior puvyin, are we to 
believe that the girl goes to bed by day 
(jpate |. 524) when the sun is 
still shining, though feebly, for the 
Panhellenes (1. 528)? Secondly, there 
are unmistakeable parallelisms between 
the two passages. Thus the sufferings 
of the beasts in winter are dwelt upon 
in |. 512 ff. and again in 1. 529 ff.; the 
motive of the bent old man is intro- 
duced in 1. 518 and again in 1. 533. So 
too in ll. 507-8 we have the effect of the 
north wind upon the sea, while 1. 524 
(where however we no longer have the 
wind) can at least show a creature of 
the sea the ‘ Boneless One,’ reduced by 
cold and defective sunlight to gnaw his 
own foot. And lastly cipeos ev Bnoons 
(l. 510) answers to ava dpia Bnoonevta 
of 1. 530. This is not a case of an M in 
Monmouth as well as in Macedon: 
without discussing the whole list fur- 
ther, can we believe that a poet after 
using the motive of the bent old man 
in 1. 518 would repeat it in however 
different a verbal form in 1. 533, or that 
he would have thought it necessary to 
dwell twice over on the miseries of the 
beasts? There can be little doubt that 
here, as so often elsewhere in the 
Hesiodic text, we have alternative ver- 
sions united by an editor who was 
forming a standard text from copies 
which often diverged widely from one 
another. 

Of these two versions, ll. 504-523 
seem to be complete: it should probably 
be followed directly by 1. 536 ff. The 
other version (Il. 524-535) likewise im- 
mediately preceded 1. 536 ff., but, as it 
stands, is incomplete at the beginning. 
I would suggest that this beginning was 
1. 493, and that il. 524-560 were designed 
to supersede or at least alternate with 
ll. 494-501. When alternatives occur in 


In 533 all MSS. read rpimod: Spore ; 
Wachler’s rpimod: Bporoi (accepted by Rzach) 
is not supported by comparison with jpepdxouros 
avnp. 


the Hesiodic text, it is very common to 
find that the first line of the newer 
version begins with the same words as 
the original, or with closely similar 
words :2 sometimes the structure of the 
whole original first line is imitated. 
So then, just as in Theog. ll. 590-1 we 
have 


THS yap yévos OnduTe- 
pawy 

and 

THS yap yévos Kai Pira 
YUVALKOY, 

so here (in all probability) we have 

Opn Kpvos avépa epywv 

and 


Hpate avooreos dv moda 
/ 


The resemblance between Il. 494 and 
524 alone would be insufficient to prove 
that 1. 493 ff. are yet another version of 
Hesiod’s winter. Happily there is far 
more solid evidence. Both groups, 
1. 493 ff. and 1. 504 ff., deal with the 
severest season of winter, yet each gives 
or implies different advice as to what 
should be done during this season. 
The former (Il. 494-5) says that field- 
work is prevented by the rigorous 
weather, and recommends home-indus- 
tries ;* the latter, after giving directions 
for making a waterproof dress (cp. 
especially ll. 543-6), warns the farmer 
to get his field-work over before the 
rain comes on towards evening (I. 552) 
and get back home: 


tov Epyov Terécas olKovde 
(1. 554). 


Such contradiction can only be ac- 
counted for by granting that Il. 493- 
503 are a distinct version, apparently 
the work of a poet living in a more 
rigorous climate than the author of 
1. 536 ff. 

In the, Winter as a whole, then, we 


2 This may be a device to help the memory. 

3 Possibly taese are waggon-building and 
the like. One would be tempted to conjecture 
that ll. 455-7 have strayed from between 495 
and 496; but if (as is probable) 455-7 are 
actually out of place, their proper position is 
between 426-7. 


q 
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seem to have three layers, whose inter- 
relation may be expressed as follows : 

1. ll. 493-503, first version (contain- 
ing, however, a good deal of alien 
matter: see below). 

2. Il. 493, 524-535 with 536 ff., elabo- 
rated Hesiodic version. 

3. Il. 504-523 with 536 ff., version 
based on 2, but rewritten to suit Ionic 
taste. 

Lest we should underrate the an- 
tiquity of 2 and 3, it should be added 
that in the former, |. 524 is imitated in 
the Suitors of Helen (Hesiod, frag. 96, 
1. gt, Rzach): 


év eiapwh Ste ovpect 
TiKTEL, 


and that 1. 509 seems to have been used 
by the author of the Shield, 1. 376: 


Spves (Rzach, dpis, MSS.) 


If both the Switors and the Shield are 
among the later Hesiodic works, they 
still belong to a relatively early period 
in Greek literature. 

To complete our examination of this 
highly interesting passage, we must 
discuss certain noteworthy points in the 
first version (Il. 493-503). Schémann 
very justly points out that the warning 
conveyed in ll. 496-7 is unreasonable; 
for it is only industry in the spring 
and summer which will prevent the 
shrunken hand and swollen foot: mere 
industry in the winter will not reverse 
the result of idleness during the rest of 
the year. We may add also that the 
work done at home (making of imple- 
ments and the like) is not—at least 
- directly—of the kind which staves off 
the symptoms of starvation described 
in 1. 497. It is indeed possible to 
defend the existing arrangement by 
assuming the meaning to be: ‘if you 
do not get your implements ready in 
the winter, your field-work will be all 
put back (cp. Il. 407-9), and so, having 
lost your crop, you will starve next 
winter.’ But this necessitates reading 
into the text a distinction between this 
winter and the next, of which we have 
no hint in the verses before us. Again, 
since Hesiod is not a methodical or 
exact reasoner, we may possibly suppose 
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his real meaning to be: ‘if you are 
idle in winter, you will starve’ (or even 
‘if you are idle [generally] you will 
starve in winter’); and that the domin- 
ant idea of winter has by unconscious 
attraction limited the application of the 
warning to winter. Any of these ex- 
planations may rank as possible; but 
it seems easier and simpler to accept 
Schémann’s change and place ll. 496-7 
after 1. 492—a change which produces 
excellent sense. 

It is not easy, however, to follow the 
same scholar when he adds Il. 502-3 to 
ll. 496-7 at the end of the section pre- 
ceding the description of winter, for 
clearly ll. 491-2 are retrospective, and 
the addition of Il. 502-3 would introduce 
a new element. The meaning surely 
is : ‘make sure you do your ploughing in 
good time (Il. 491-2), or you will starve 
in winter (Il. 496-7),’ and its directness 
is only dissipated by adding: ‘ but take 
care to build your barns well before 
winter comes on.’ However, Schémann 
is doubtless right in objecting to ll. 502-3 
in their actual position: building barns 
is a secondary operation as compared 
with raising a good crop, and so very 
inappropriate here. Steitz’s suggestion ' 
is interesting. He points out that the 
couplet is out of place as it stands, and 
contemplates the possibility of placing 
it before |. 597, though he finds difficulty 
in the resultant proximity of Seiavve dé 
dumecor to Suwol érorptvew. Yet 
this difficulty is possibly a clue leading 
to the true explanation. As we have 
already seen, alternatives in the text of 
Hesiod commonly begin with the same 
or closely similar expressions: and the 
similarity of the beginnings of ll. 502 
and 597 may indicate that these lines 
are to be referred to the same class.” 
In support of this it should be noted 
that Oépevs péooov édvtos (502) 
approximates pretty closely to the ed7’ 
dv mpata abévos ’Qapiwvos (July) 
of }. 598. And, further, the command 
moviobe xadids is perhaps not very 
different in general sense from (epor 
axtny Swépev. It is clear from 1. 503 
that xadai are certainly not barns in 


2 of. cit. p. 133. 
2 The couplet, of course, may be only the 
beginning of a longer passage now lost. 
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our sense, but something temporary 
remade every year and necessary only 
for winter.1 Can then 
mean ‘build stacks’ (sc. of sheaves of 
corn to be threshed out from time to 
time under cover, as was formerly done 
in England)? Ifso,ll. 502-3 and ll. 597-8 
stand for different kinds of farming. 
It would also be possible to dispose of 
ll. 502-3 after 1. 603; and if Steitz’s 
rendering for ckaduds can be accepted, 
this arrangement would have the ad- 
vantage of disposing of the personnel 
of the farm and the animals en bloc 
(Il. 602-608). 

But, however we are to dispose of 
this couplet, there can be little doubt 
that it is out of place as it stands. 
There is yet another element to be 
banished from the ‘first version’ of 
Hesiod’s winter. LI. 500-1 are obviously 
only an alternative for Il. 598-9, as the 
following parallelisms show: depyos 
is practically equivalent to juevov 
év éoxn, Keveny édrrida pipvov 
answers to édmis 8 aya)... 
and ypnitwy to Kexpnuévov 
avépa. Of the two couplets it is ob- 


1 Steitz (/.c.) suggests hutments for the serfs ; 
but the need for these at mid-summer would 
not be pressing. 
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viously the second which should be 
condemned, since it is a mere patch- 
work, 1. 500 being identical with 317,? 
except that éAmis is substituted for 
aides, and the second half of 501 7@ uy 
Bios dpxios ein from 577 wa Toe Bios 
ein. 
If these three deductions be allowed, 
our ‘ first version’ is then a very brief 
one, consisting only of Il. 493-5, 498-9, 
and it is not surprising that the suc- 
cessors of Hesiod whether in Boeotia 
and northern Greece or in Ionia should 
have felt it necessary to substitute 
something fuller and more striking for 
this meagre notice. The general mono- 
tony and absence of any cardinal op- 
eration in farming during winter will 
account for the liberal descriptive ele- 
ment, but along with it a generous 
sacrifice was offered to the gods of 
utility’ by adding careful directions for 
preparing suitable winter clothing. 


Hucu G. EvELYN WHITE. 


2 317 itself is a parody of p 347: aidas 8 
ovK ayaby avdpi mapeiva. 

3 LI. 559-560 are an abrupt change of subject, 
especially after the natural ending made by 
ll. 557-8. It is likely enough that they belong 
to the ‘first version.’ 
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I. Is A SPADE A SPADE? 


THE proverb ‘to call a spade a spade’ 
seems to have taken its present form 
through the influence of Erasmus. 
Early translators rendered oxddnv 
oxadnv réyew by the non-committal 
scapham scapham dicere.1 Twice over, 
however, Erasmus? took oxdgy as ligo. 
It may be supposed that he did so 
because he found the ambiguous words 
aypotxos or aypoixws in his originals, 
and that these suggested the connection 
of cxad¢n with digging. The same con- 
fusion has spread to words like oxados 
and oxadgis, which must mean some- 


1 So the edttio princeps of Plutarch’s Afo- 
phthegmata (147. i) and the version of Jan 
of Pannonia. 

* Apophthegmata 1V.14. Adagia, chil. IL., 
cent. III. 


AOTON. 


thing hollowed out, and not an instru- 
ment for hollowing. With the New 
English Dictionary (s.v. spade) I take 
oxagy in its natural sense. The follow- 
ing note attempts to explain how the 
proverb originated. 

It appears in Plutarch® as an apo- 
phthegm of Philip of Macedon, and was 
used to silence some Olynthians who 
objected to being called traitors, as 
they were. This gives 347 B.C. or 
thereabouts as a lower limit. Then as 
now the proverb meant that plain words 
should be used for plain things. But 
Philip did not coin the apophthegm, 


3 Apophthegmata 178b, trav 8€ repi Aacbévnv 


rov kal Gre 
mpoddras avrovs mepi Pidurmov 
er at Maxeddvas kai oxadnv oxddny deydvras. 
The participle seems to indicate a quotation. 
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which itself needs explanation. If it is 
not admitted to be an allusion, then 
oxdagn either must be mistranslated in 
order to force a reference to dypoixous, 
or must be given an unseemly meaning. 
As we shall see, the word aypoixous has 
no direct bearing on agriculture, so the 
current explanation involves not one 
but two misinterpretations. For the 
alternative there is no exact authority 
(cf. oxdqwov), and any such rendering 
would be an instance of what our 
proverb condemns, namely, seeking out 
a rare and milder substitute for the 
common and blunt word. IIpodéorn¢ is, 
in Aristotle’s phrase, the «vpov 
for a man like Lasthenes, and equally 
oxadgn must be taken in its general 
significance if Philip’s words are to 
strike home. Our other evidence con- 
firms this. Thus :— 


Ta cdKa, Thy Se 

Ta oiKxa, THY oKadny ocKddny 

Ta ciKa, kal THY KdpdoTrov (Kapdo- 

> lol , 

mov) éri tav ta 


xapootros could be substituted because 
oxagn meant a dish. Asthe word itself 
is harmless, Philip must have been 
quoting from a familiar context, and 
the metrical form suggests that he drew 
the proverb from comedy. Lucian so 
derives the shorter form, making Her- 
cules say to Zeus, éy@ yap, 0 
ayporxds THY oxadny cKadny 
réyov.© Is it possible to explain the 
choice of cidxa and oxddn in our 
proverb ? 

A clear style, according to Aristotle, 
is made up of the common words 
(c¥pia évouata) for things, but it is in 
danger of being mean. Style may be 
redeemed from meanness by the use of 
unfamiliar terms—such as metaphors, 


1 Poetics 1457b 1 ff. Rhetoric 1404b 31. 

2 Lucian, Ve Hist. Conscr. 41. 

3 Apostolius 15. 95b. 

* Apostolius 16. 10 corrected in Corpus. 
Paroem. Graec. to 

5 De Jov. Trag. 32; so Julian 7. 208a. 
Whether this form existed before Philip and 
was simply quoted by him, or belongs to the 
new comedy, we need not attempt to decide. 
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strange words, lengthened form. But 
when there is nothing but metaphor, 
there you have a riddle.® In fact, good 
metaphors may be taken from good 
riddles — peragopat yap aivittovra.” 
What about bad metaphors? The 
poets of the so-called middle comedy 
apparently thought that they made 
good riddles, for one of the marks of 
that period was the parody of tragic or 
dithyrambic passages in riddling form. 
In Athenaeus’ discussion ® of riddles the 
second example he cites begins thus :® 


A. motep’ pédrw cor THY 

XUT par, XUTpav réyo 

7} TPOXOD TevKTOV 
parov KUTOS 

mhactov éx yaias, év addy 
omrnbev oréyn 

veoyevods troiuvns év avth mixta 
yararoOpéupova 

Kvovaay ; 


B. “Hpaxreus, atroxteveis 
dpa pw’, et por Tavu 
gpdcas xUTpar. 


A. goes on to give similar periphrases 
for other common articles of diet, and 
each time B. protests in favour of the 
plain short word, the «xvpsov 
The resemblance of yvrpay yvtpav 
Aéyery to our proverb both in form and 
meaning is too close to be accidental. 
It too was the criticism of or protest 
against a riddling parody to which the 
clue was oxadn (cf. kpéwv xvTpa 
above). This explains why oi«a is 
plural and oxdgy singular, and how the 
words came to be coupled. Technic- 
ally, such parodies exposed the frigidity™ 
of tragic or dithyrambic diction. Now 
the frigid was defined by Theophrastus!” 
as ‘that which exceeds its proper ex- 
pression,’ and the example he took was 
ov 
(Sophocles), 70 yap mpa@yypa opixpov dv 


® Poetics 1458a 18-34. 

7 Rhetoric 1405» 4. 

8 Deipnosophistae X. c. 70 to end. 

® Antiphanes, Aphrodisios 1. 

10 Cf. Antiphanes, Agrotkos 1 (Meineke); 
Anaxandrides, Aischra. 

11 On and peradopai as kinds of 
Wuxpérns, see Aristotle, Rhetoric III. 3, and 
Spengel, Rhetores Graeci 11. 292. 

2 Demetrius, TMepi épunvecds 114. 
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ov béyerar Gyxov TocovTov rAéEews. So 
articles of the table were naturally 
chosen by parodists because they were 
too trivial to bear bombast.1 It was 
a case of the proverbial xoopovpevov 
imepov. I may add that one charac- 
teristic of tragic diction almost played 
into the hands of the parodist on the 
watch for riddling metaphor. After 
the metaphor the plain word was added. 
Xenarchus parodies some tragedian 
thus: 


xovte Buaavynv Anods cvvotxos, 
ynyevns BorBos.” 


It is only a step further to feign that 
the high-sounding phrase is baffling 
apart from its 

The fact that both Philip and Lucian’s 
Heracles confess that they are dypouxot 
points in the same direction. Mace- 
donian dypoxia consisted in insensi- 
bility to fine phrases, not in the use of 
the farmer’s word for the farmer’s tool. 
Thus the cook in Strato, a ‘male 
Sphinx,’ using archaic terms for his 
craft, is besought by his master to 
speak simply—aypoxorepos 
por Siaréyou (see Section II. 
below). This is the typical protest of 
the dypoixos against what is called in 
technical language 710 doreiov or TO 
aruxpov, according to the point of view. 
Hence we find it embodied in one form 
of our proverb. The dypoxos is one 
of the best known types in ancient 
comedy. We may conjecture with 
some probability that it was a recog- 
nised turn to bait him with parodies of 
elegant passages.© Thus in the Agvotkos 


1 Cf. Eubulus, Kamfpulion 43; Antiphanes, 
_ Kaineus (parody of Timotheus). Riddles on 
these articles would also be dramatically con- 
venient, because banqueting-scenes (the proper 
time for propounding them) must have had a 
tendency to drag. Clearchus’ treatise 
ypipev gives metrical lists of oxevn, dwa and 
tpaynpara suitable for the purpose (Athenaeus 
648f). 

2 Quoted by Headlam on Agamemnon 4, 
where examples of such tragic diction are cited. 
Compare perhaps the parody of Timotheus the 
dithyrambist in Anaxandrides’ Azschra, ending 
THY xUTpav oipa éyov. 

3 Cf. Antiphanes, Parasztos, in Athenaeus 
169e. 

* Six plays are known to have borne this title. 
Cf: also Eud. Ethics 1230b 18. 

5 See Aristotle, Wic. Eth. 1V. 8. The 
medos (his victim would call him Bwpoddyos) 
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of Antiphanes some evrparedos plies 
his victim (was it the a@ypocxos ?) with 
a Sophoclean piece. We are on firm 
ground as regards the Phointkides of 
Strato (see below), where the unfamili- 
arity of the master with Homer gives 
the keynote of a scene. When Strep- 
siades is baffled by the verbal refine- 
ments of Socrates, or Dionysus is set 
as arbiter over the fine phrases of the 
two dramatists, we seem to recognise a 
general type of scene in which the un- 
lettered man is bewildered or amazed 
by literary subtleties.® While we have 
not enough material from middle comedy 
to judge with certainty, it is not un- 
reasonable to conjecture that the rid- 
dling-scenes were one method of setting 
up a contrast between the dypoixos and 
his elegant opposites—the 
or the Bwporoyos. This seems pre- 
ferable to Meineke’s supposition that 
there was a distinct class of riddling 
comedies.’ 

All the evidence, then, points to the 
conclusion that our proverb is a protest 
against the riddling parody of tragedy 
or dithyramb so common in middle 
comedy, and probably the phrase was 
spoken by an a@ypoxos or by one who 
modestly assumed that réle. As the 
conjectures that have been made about 
the precise author are worthless, they 
need not be examined here. 

I venture to question some _inter- 
pretations of allied terms in Liddell and 
Scott. (I) oxdgos, Anth. Pal. 6. 21, 
kal oxdgos rpacinv 


shines Adyav kai Kowvwviar, 
while the @ypotxos eis ras rovavras dpidias axpeios. 
Hence he dislikesthem. The is oxatés 
just as the is or ‘ 
etrporos.. The Theophrastean definitions of 
avac@ncia and aypoxia do not quite hit this 
mark, for neither touches explicitly on the 
element of xowvwvia. 

® The classical example of this contrast was 
the Antiope of Euripides. Callicles in the 
Gorgias skilfully identifies himself with the 
rustic Zethus in order to discredit the subtleties 
of Socrates. It is at least curious to find in 
Pacuvius’ Antiofe the same contrast and the 
same type of protest. Amphion describes his 
lyre in riddling terms, and is answered, ‘ Non 
potueras igitur hoc [z.e. testudo] a principio, 
citharista, dicere.” 

7 See Oppé, 7he New Comedy, p. 23. Sappho, 
in Antiphanes’ play of that name, was an 
appropriate person to ask riddles, but that could 
hardly have exhausted her character. 
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éyeipey | avypnpoio Oépevs ov ote 
mavodpevov. L.S. spade. Stephanus’ 
nasiterna is nearer, but the ceaseless 
flow is more probably from a fountain- 
basin. (2) Anth. Pal. 6. 297, pamras 
yevopopous axadidas. L.S. spades. 
Rather baskets? Stephanus, vas inter 
instrumenta rustica. Synesius 66d, 
ddxturor odor oxadgior 
KaXdpov TeTpibatat: ef 
Aéyous avtl Tod ypadéws Tov év Béret. 
L.S. spade. From the context oxadis 
is an instrument used in gvutyxopia, 
but that does not justify the confusion 
with cxadeiov (res cavata with res 
cavans). On the analogy of the last 
example, it is some kind of vas. 


II. Strato Comicus, Phointkides 40-4. 


»- 
& pa Thy ovd’ av els 
ay 


piotvAXa, poipas, ditty’, oBedovs, 


pe 
ToD Dirnta AapBavovta BiBriov 
oxoreiv Exacta Ti Sivatat TOY pnudTov. 


In the exercise of his profession the 
cook uses archaic terms which are quite 
beyond his employer. It is plain that 
the whole passage (vv. 34-42) is based 
on Iliad I. 449-65. Three of the words 
repeated or mutilated in v. 42 occur 


there, and would be an enigma to the 
unlettered Athenian. The fourth word 
poipas needs no explanation, nor is it 
relevant to the ritual of preparing meat. 
But the sense requires that all the 
words in v. 42 should be unfamiliar 
to an average Athenian, and dimrvya 
almost demands the rare pnpovs, the 
thigh-bones with flesh adhering, over 
which the fat was doubled for sacri- 
ficial purposes (J/. I. 460 and II. 
423). In the previovs section the 
point of the proverb was shown to be 
the substitution of perugopd for the 
dvowa. Another variation for 
the usual word, according to Aristotle, 


is the yA@rra,' in this case a word with 


an archaic sense. This is why the 
master needs Philetus’ Glossary. No 
doubt the corruption occurred because 
the scribe had seen potpas and 6Bedovs 
together in another setting. 

A. S. FERGUSON. 


Queen’s University, 
Kingston, Canada. 


1 Ar. Rhetoric 1406b 3, ai d€ yA@rra rots 
ceuvov yap kai aiOades- peradopa 
rois iapBeias ; cf. Poetics 1459a 9. The study 
of yA@rra: was part of the literary education of 
the Athenian youth, and to make a cook talk in 
yAGrrat is again a case of the xocpovpevov 
Umepov. 


THE HEAD OF JOHN BAPTIST. 


tivos ayxddas exes; (Eur. Bacch. 1277). 


No one, I suppose, reads the story of 
the daughter of Herodias and the Head 
of John Baptist without a sense of 
sudden jar. In the Old Testament it 
might stand; in the New its licentious 
savagery seems an outrage. But for the 
familiarity of Holy Writ we should 

robably long ago have asked what lies 
behind. My object is, not to challenge 
the authenticity of the story, but to 
suggest that we have here a singular 
and instructive instance of a widespread 
process; we have the legend of a 


dance of Agave with the head of Pentheus. 
It is the dance of the daimon of the 
New Year with the head of the Old 
Year, past and slain. 

But, I shall be immediately told, there 
is no dance of Herodias’ daughter with 
the Head of John Baptist. To speak 
of a dance with the Head is to put the 
loathsome performance of the modern 
dancer—e.g. Maud Allan—in place of 
the Gospel story. I have lately met 
with more than one person who—such 
is the power of suggestion—had actually 


historical personage cast in the mould made the transition—actually believed 
of a primitive ritual. 
Herodtas’ daughter with the Head of John 
Baptist 1s, mutatis mutandis, the ritual 


The dance of the dance with the Head was part of 


the Gospel story. I need not stress the 
error. Both S. Matthew (xiv. 3) and 


= 
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S. Mark (vi. 17) are at one. The Head 
is not the motive of the dance, but its 
guerdon. Yet by an odd chance the 
modern dancer hit on the horrible truth 
—the original dance was with the 
Head, was motived by the Head. Only 
the motive was not amorous license, but 
an intense religious need, a ritual. 

In ritual legend, the ritual motive 
once forgotten, the reward motive is a 
frequent substitution. What should it 
mean, a dancer with a severed head ? 
She must have wanted the head for re- 
venge, and then comes another time- 
honoured motive, the spretae injuria 
formae. Is this mere conjecture? 
No. We turn to an early Apocryphal 
Scripture and all is clear. 

In a MS.! of the eleventh century 
A.D., now in the Library of the Monas- 
tery of Monte Cassino, one section is 
devoted to a Mapripiov eis atro- 
Touny Tov ayiov Iwavvou Tov Ipodpopov. 
Here, after many apocryphal details as 
to the childhood of the Baptist, to some 
of which I shall later return, the story 
of the beheading is given in the same 
fashion as in the Gospels—the head is 
the reward for the dance. But the 
story of the beheading is immediately 
followed by a curious dialogue between 
the devil and Christ at the time of the 
Temptation. In it, urging his supreme 
power, the devil says, inter alia, ‘ Did I 
not cause John, who baptised Thee, to 
be slain and ty adtod bro 
yuvarkos pisos The 
words are not very easy to translate, 
for we have no exact equivalent for 
OpiapBevOjvar. Taken in conjunction 
with dpynorpises, a triumphal dance 
with the head seems almost implied. 
We note in passing the reply of Jesus: 
‘ John is not dead, but lives.’? 

A later passage in the same MS.— 
the devil’s answer to Christ—turns con- 
jecture into certainty. The devil’s 
statement gains in precision: xai éyw 
. . lwavyny tov Barticarta ce érroinca 
arroxepamia kai SoOjvat Keparny 
avtov tmivaxos eis Opxnopa Kopaciou 


* I owe my knowledge of this MS. to the 
kindness of Professor Bury, who lent me Vas- 
siliev’s Amnecdota Graeco-Byzantina (Moscow, 
1893), in which the MS. is edited. 

= Cf. Matt. xiv. 2. Herod thinks Jesus is 


John risen from the dead. 
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éumpoobev Tov ‘Hpwédov.’ However late 
the Greek, the words eis épynopa can 
only bear one meaning—the Head is 
given not as guerdon after the event, 
but for the purpose of the dance. And 
the purpose of the dance is the ritual 
rejoicing (the @psduBos) over the dead 
daimon. 

It has not escaped the notice of pre- 
vious investigators that the legend of 
John Baptist was marked by various 
daimon traits. In his brilliant tract, 
Frihlingsfest der Insel Malta,® Dr. R. 
Wtensch has shown conclusively that on 
the island of Malta the Christian Saint 
took over an old Adonis festival. The 
two figures were easy of contamination. 
Adonis was worshipped by the sea coast 
and on river banks, John baptises on 
the banks of the Jordan, the sacred 
dove that descended on the head of 
Jesus has its parallel in the dove of the 
Syrian cult. Adonis was a beauteous 
youth beloved by a goddess, and in 
early youth he died; so, too, John 
Baptist died, according to the Apocry- 
phal legend, young, beautiful and 
the victim of his own asceticism. 
Last —and for us most important — 
special sanctity is on the head of Adonis 
which swam in magical fashion from 
Alexandria to Byblos, paralleled itself 
by the magic head of Osiris and of 
Orpheus. To the head we shall im- 
mediately return. 

When Dr. Wuensch wrote his tract, 
the general analogy between such 
figures as Tammuz, Adonis, Osiris, 
Orpheus, Dionysos, was clearly seen, and 
thefact that countless historical or quasi- 
historical figures were moulded and 
coloured by the influence of these 
daimon-settings was beginning to be 
clear, but the life-history of the year 
daimon had not yet been clearly set out, 
his plot was not yet unravelled. This 
life-history is now plainly known,°® and 
we know precisely what steps and stages 


+ 

4 See my Prolegomena, p. 464. Mr. F. M. 
Cornford draws my attention to the interesting 
parallel of the severed head in the Miracle Play 
of Hasan and Husain (Sir L. Pelly, London, 
1878). 

5 See Professor Murray in Excursus to my 
Themis, 1912, p. 341 ff.; and F. M. Cornford, 
Origin of Attic Comedy, 1914, p. 59. 
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to expect in a year daimon; and they are 
simply the stages of the year itself, or 
rather the fertility of the year. Every- 
where—mutatis mutandis is the same 
content—the birth, usually in a cave, 
the wonder-child, the contest (ayo) of 
the old daimon with the new, whether 
as child or grown man, the victory of the 
new, his marriage, his death, his peren- 
nial resurrection as daimon of the new 
year. Attendant on him is his mother, 
also necessarily his wife. 

Essential to the year daimon is, of 
course, his connection with the year. 
Nowhere so clearly as in Russia is S. 
John Baptist’s year aspect not only 
known but felt. He is essentially a 
Solstice Saint—the rites of S. John’s 
Eve,! with its magical bathing, its 
magical Firewheel, and its magic 
flower gathering, are too obviously of 
the Solstice to need further stress. In 
his Winter-Solstice the figure of the 
Baptist is somewhat obscured by the 
figure of Him to whom he was Fore- 
runner. ‘He must increase and I must 
decrease.’ But in the Apocryphal story 
S. John Baptist is not only the Fore- 
runner of Jesus, but obviously, so far as 
his daimon aspect goes, his double. He 
is a wonder-child, hidden in the cleft of 
a rock—cave-like, fed on the sacred 
honey food. Like Jesus he is pursued 
by the wrath of Herod. 

At Christmas to the modern peasant 
the infant Christ has almost wholly 
superseded John. But in the mari- 
onette play of the Vertep,? which has 
behind it immemorial tradition, it 
is not a little interesting to find 
that the child is nameless, neither 
Jesus nor John, simply a wonder-child 
whom Herod cannot kill; the mother 


1 See W. R. S. Ralston, Songs of the Russian 
People, for the rites of Kupdlnitsa, of June 23, 
the Eve of John Baptist’s Day, under his 
surname Iv4n Kupdlo. 

2 N. Vinogradov, Bielorueky Vertep, \zviecty 
Akademiii Nauk XIII. (1908). By the kind- 
ness of Mr. P. Mikhailov a “rage a part 
of this publication is in my hands. The whole 
question of these Vertep plays is of great 
interest in connection with the Year-Daimon, 
and I hope to return to it in a later connection. 
The Vertep plays have received too little 
attention in England. The derivation of the 
word Vertep is, | am informed on the best 
authority, unknown, and its precise form 
uncertain. 


is ‘ Rachel,’ not Mary, nor yet Eliza- 
beth; the substance of the rude little 
folk-play is simply Herod’s attempt to 
kill the child, the mother’s lament over 
the supposed death, and finally the 
killing of the old King ‘grim Czar 
Herod’ (grozny tsar Hérod) by Death 
himself accompanied by a chorus of 
worms. The play is obviously a sort of 
blank daimon form to be filled in as 
the times changed with this or that 
historical figure. 

We come to the all-important Head. 
The head is of course to many primi- 
tive people, ‘Head-hunters’ and the like, 
the seat of the life. If the enemy is 
slain it is well as a precaution that his 
head be severed. The severed head is 
at once the token of triumph and the 
vehicle of the enemy’s magic. The 
savage still adorns himself for the war 
dance with his enemy’s scalp. Socially, 
the notion of the enemy’s scalp will pre- 
vail; magically, religiously, the notion 
of the potent vehicle : 

When by the rout that made the hideous roar 
His gory visage down the stream was sent. 
Here we have, as in the dance of Agave, 
the savage triumph over the dead foe ; 
but later the buried head of Orpheus 
becomes an oracle-shrine, and the 
surviving head of Adonis the symbol of 
a fruitful summer. 

In investigating another mythological 
figure, that of ‘ Yarilo’* the Spring-god, 
or goddess, I came upon a little bit of 
evidence which seems almost too good 
to be true. Again we have to thank the 
Russian peasant. Yarilo is of shifting 
sex—like so many daimons, and of 
various presentment. Yarilo is some- 
times represented as a horse or with 
a horse’s head, sometimes as a babe, 
sometimes as a beautiful youth, some- 
times carried in the mother’s arms, 
sometimes as herself—an old woman. 
When the figure is that of a young 
man, he is crowned with flowers, in his 
left hand a bunch of ears of corn, in his 
right ...a@ human head. M. Ephe- 
menko, to whom I owe this statement,‘ 


* For Yarflo as the Slavonic form of the 
Greek ‘Charila’ see the invaluable paper of Mr. 
George Calderon, ‘Slavonic Elements in Greek 
Religion,’ Class. Rev., 1913, vol. xxvii., p. 80. 

* From his commentary on the ‘Yarfla’ 
Songs in the Rysskia Narodnaya Lirika of 
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adds cautiously ‘in all probability the 
head of the conquered winter or night.’ 

The Museum of the Imperial Aca- 
demy of Sciences at Petrograd is 
fortunate in possessing a specimen of 
an actual Vertep - theatre with its 
marionette equipment complete. Among 
the figures are significantly enough two 
heads, one described as ‘the head of 
Satan’; it is black, with red lips, 
staring eyes, and protruding tongue, 
after the fashion of a Gorgon mask. 
The other with human features, but 
enveloped in a beast’s skin. I am 
unable at present to procure the text of 
more than one of the plays enacted in 
this or other Verteps. Herod by no 
means exhausts the repertoire. I am 
also unable to say whether the heads 
are simply broken off or are separate 
figures ; so I note their existence and 
propose to postpone their consideration 
till I can examine the originals in 
Petrograd. 

The Head of John Baptist was 


Glazunov, p. 98, M. Ephemenko only mentions 
the head in passing, and it is not clear whether 
he is referring to a pictured representation or 
some dummy, ritual figure. 


brought to the daughter of Herodias on 
a charger (émi mivaxt) at the feast on 
Herod’s birthday (yevesiwy dyouévov 
tod ‘Hpwédov). In the sequence of the 
King-daimon the Birthday and the 
Death-day are, necessarily, coincident 
—Le roi est mort, vive le roi! When 
the dead Victim was an animal his 
Head was brought to be eaten. The 
Boar’s head is still inducted with cere- 
monial pomp at Christmas and on S. 
John’s Eve. If we may trust Gogol’s 
story the head of a roast ram is cere- 
monially served at supper. In the story 
the devil is really incarnate in the head 
and comes to life rolling the ram’s eyes. 
Such tales, like that of Isabella and the 
pot of basil, are the last survivals of 
the ritual myth. 

John the Forerunner has kept some 
savage elements expurgated from the 
sacred legend of his Prototype, and 
these elements rightly understood are 
not so repulsive as they seem. The 
loathsome story of the Head and the 
dance is redeemed at once from its 
squalour of amorous license and dressed 
in a new ritual dignity. 

JANE HARRISON. 


VIRGIL’S IDEA OF THE TIBER. 


I AM not here concerned with Virgil’s 
picture of the appearance of the Tiber 
when Aeneas landed near its mouth. I 
am going to make a suggestion about 
his notion of it as a geographical fact, 
which may possibly help to explain some 
difficulties in the famous lines about the 
river and its deity in Aen. viii. 31-80, 
and in particular line 65. This line has 
never, so far as I know, been happily 
expounded, and was re-written by 
Bentley in order to make it intelligible. 

Our own vulgar notion of a river is 
quite unscientific, and this is probably the 
result of an unscientific nomenclature. 
We accept ancient names for the main 
channels of our rivers, and other names 
for their affluents ; and this hasled us—to 
take an example near at hand—to think 
of the Cherwell as a separate river from 
the Thames, though geographically 
speaking it was once perhaps the main 
stream in its earlier stages. We have never 


acquired the habit of thinking of a river- 
basin by a single name. It is true that 
even in our primary schools the children 
are now learning better, but these mental 
habits have a wonderful sticking power. 
In thinking of the Tiber we fail to take 
in its whole basin with our mind’s eye. 
The water-system of a district, its con- 
stant renewal, the relation between its 
exit in the sea and the perennial flow of 
its many /fontes, are not what we think 
of when we read the eighth Aenerd. 

* Tam inclined to think that Virgil had 
a more scientific idea of the Tiber than 
we usually-credit him with. This would 
not be unnatural in a man who had 
passed his earlier years in the greatest 
river-system in Italy, and not on the 
main stream of the Padus, but on or near 
a powerful affluent. In those years, too, 
he read Lucretius with avidity, where he 
found a brief but rational account of a 
water-system not so very far from the 
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truth as we know it; an account which 
neglected the vulgar idea of a river, and 
touched on the physical relation of land 
and water in a way that would be sure 
to attract an enquiring mind like Vir- 
gil’s.". Lucretius tries to answer the 
question how the balance of water in a 
river basin is preserved. There is no 
need, he says, to state the fact of this 
balance—that a river flows ever into the 
sea, and is ever provided with fresh sup- 
plies by its springs ; the interesting point 
is that the water gets back again from 
the sea to the springs. As this is really 
what happens, one feels sorry that Lucre- 
tius (or his authority) did not get a little 
further in the right direction and dis- 
cover how it happens; there he goes 
wrong, yet seems almost on the very 
verge of the truth: ‘ 


sed primum quicquid aquai 
tollitur in summaque fit ut nil umor abundet, 
partim quod validi verrentes aequora venti 
diminuunt radiisque retexens aetherius sol, 
partim quod subter per terras diditur omnis. 
percolatur enim virus, retroque remanat 
™materies umoris, et ad caput amnibus omnis 
convenit, inde super terras fluit agmine dulci 
qua via secta semel liquido pede detulit undas. 

(v. 261 ff., cp. vi. 608 ff.) 


Mr. Bailey translates thus : 

“But the water which is foremost is 
ever taken away, and so it comes to pass 
that there is never overmuch moisture 
in the sum, partly because the strong 
winds as they sweep the seas diminish 
them, and so does the sun in heaven, as 
he unravels their fabric with his rays, 
partly because it is sent hither and 
thither under every land. For the brine 
is strained through, and the substance of 
the moisture oozes back, and all streams 
together at the fountain-head of rivers, 
and thence comes back over the land 
with freshened current, where the chan- 
nel once cleft has brought down the 
waters in their liquid march.’ 

Not having a scientific account of rain 
and its work, Lucretius gets into difh- 
culties in bringing the water back to the 
fontes; he assumes that it goes back 
underground, but does not seem clear as 
to the way of it, or he would have said 


1 Virgil’s interest in the passage is strongly 
suggested by his expression ‘caput urbibus ’ 
in line 65, formed on Lucretius’ ‘ caput amni- 
us.’ See below. 


more about it. It seems likely that he 
had an idea of an underground system 
of reservoirs and channels, which dimly 
answers to what we know as the permea- 
tion of rocks by rain-water and the for- 
mation of springs.2 Such an under- 
ground system may have been originally 
suggested to Greek enquirers by the dis- 
appearance of streams in the limestone 
districts of the Peloponnese and else- 
where. If one river had secret chambers 
below the earth into which it could sud- 
denly retire, why not others? What 
limit could there be of such chambers ? 
Greek fancy seized on the idea, and 
created the pretty myth of the identity 
of Alpheius and the Sicilian Arethusa, 
and others of the kind, of which Strabo 
has an elaborate account and criticism in 
his sixth book (p. 271). 

Now Virgil knew well this idea of an 
underground water-system, and has used 
it with great effect in his fourth Georgic 
(363 ff.). Aristaeus is admitted to its 
marvels in a miraculous way, and we too 
are treated to a magnificent scene, the 
water-chambers of the world :® 


iamque domum mirans genetricis et umida 
regna 

speluncisque lacus clausos lucosque sonantes 

ibat, et ingenti motu stupefactus aquarum 

omnia sub magna labentia flumina terra 

spectabat diversa locis, Phasimque Lycumque, 

et caput unde altus primum se _ erumpit 
Enipeus, 

unde pater Tiberinus et unde Aniena 
fluenta. ... 


In the eighth Aeneid this grand scene 
recurs to his mind; Tiberinus (line 66) 
vanishes into an underground reservoir 
(lacus) ima petens: and then Aeneas ad- 
dresses him, not knowing where in all his 
water-system he may be, from his many 
tontes to his exit: 


quo te cumque lacus miserantem incommoda 
nostra 

fonte tenet, quocunque solo pulcherrimus 
exis, 

semper honore meo, semper celebrabere 
donis, 

corniger Hesperidum fluvius regnator aquarum. 


All this water-system is his abode, his 
domus, as in the fourth Georgic the 


2 This he expresses more clearly when ex- 
plaining earthquakes in vi. 533 ff. : 

3 Servius in a curious note says that this 
idea comes from Egyptian sacred books. 
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umida regna were the domus of Cyrene. 
His domus is the whole basin of the 
Tiber; and I am convinced that this is 
the real meaning of the word in line 65, 
which has given the commentators so 
much trouble : 


hic mihi magna domus, celsis caput urbibus, 
exit. 


(‘Here the great water-system in which 
I dwell has its outlet to the sea”) We 
must not separate too sharply the deity 
from the river; he was the river, and 
could quite well speak of his watery 
habitation as finding its doorway or 
exit at the spot where he appears to 
Aeneas. Look again at lines 74-5: 


quo te cumque lacus miserantem incommoda 
nostra 
fonte tenet, quocunque solo pulcherrimus 
Here, in my view, exis has exactly the 
same meaning as in 65: ‘ Wherever a re- 
servoir (beneath the earth) holds thy 
source (that is, holds a spring for thy 
supply): at whatever spot thou, now in 
full beauty of a glorious river, hast thy 
outlet to the sea.” From any one of his 
many springs, to his outlet into the sea 
in all his completed glory, Aeneas may 
and will do him honour and give him 
sacrificial offerings. At the moment of 
prayer the suppliant was actually at the 
river's mouth, and would naturally 
allude to it as well as to the fontes. 

Exire can be used, I need hardly say, 
of the mouth of a river : the Nile 2” maris 
exit aguas (Ov. Amores ii. 13, 10): the 
Ister septem exit aquis, septem ostia pan- 
dit (Val. Flacc. viii. 187). It is used 
also of an overflow, as in the fine simile 
in Aen. ii. 490, commenting on which 
Servius rather oddly says that this is the 
proper meaning of the word when used 
of rivers. The river flows out at its 
source, or when it floods, or when it 
leaves its channel for the sea. Ostzum is 
the place of outlet, the doorway of the 
house of the river-god ; exztus, like exzre, 
is used for the actual debouchment, as in 
Festus 214 (Lindsay): ‘Ostiam urbem 
ad exitum Tiberis in mare fluentis.’ 

But there is still a difficulty ; and here 
it is likely enough that my solution will 
not satisfy all my Virgilian friends. 
How can the basin of the Tiber be de- 
scribed as celsis caput urbibus? I hope 


we may agree that these three words are 
in apposition to domus and amplify it, 
as both Virgilian rhythm and manner 
demand. I hope we may also agree that 
there is no direct allusion here to Rome, 
of which there is as yet no thought; the 
river-god’s prophecy does not proceed 
beyond the foundation of Alba. ‘Magna 
domus’ cannot be at the same time the 
house of the river-god and the future city 
of Rome. And yet, if we take domus 
as the water-system which is at the same 
time the god and the god’s habitation, 
as the sky was at the same time Jupiter 
and jupiter’s dwelling, it is at first sight 
hard to see how it can also be thought of 
as celsis caput urbibus. 

It is hardly enough to bethink our- 
selves of the relation of the cities of this 
region to its many streams; yet it is help- 
ful to do so. The word celsis reminds 
us of the lines in the second Georgic, 
lines which their poet must often have 
dwelt on with satisfaction : 


adde tot egregias urbes operumque laborem, 
tot congesta manu praeruptis oppida saxis 
fluminaque antiquos subterlabentia muros. 


It is true enough that these cities found 
their help and protection in these rivers ; 
but to explain the word caput in line 65 
we must range a little further. 

What did caput mean for a Roman? 
Certainly not mainly the human or any 
other head. It had a wide and varied 
meaning, and perhaps the best way to 
see this at a glance is to consider what 
is meant by capite deminutus. This is 
how Festus puts it (p. 61, Lindsay) : ‘qui 
civitate mutatus est, et ex alia familia in 
aliam adoptatus est: et qui liber alteri 
mancipio datus est: et qui in hostium 
potestatem venit : et cui aqua ignique in- 
terdictum est.’ If a free man ‘loses his 
head,’ he loses his civic life and power, 
and it is likely enough that both idea 
and expression may have been centuries 
older than the city-state of Rome. These 
two words, life and power, do indeed 
very well express the Roman idea of 
caput. If you wanted to damagea manby 
cursing or execrating him, you directed 
your curses at his head, as often in 
Plautus, z.e. at the citadel of his life and 
power. ‘Caput belli’ (Liv. 26, 7) is the 
city that gives life and power to a con- 
federacy at war. In Lucretius ‘caput 
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amnibus’ is the head or power of water, 
which, continually renewed within or be- 
neath the earth, gives life and power to 
the water-system of the world. So we too 
speak of a head of water; and Mr. Belloc 
has lately taken to writing of a ‘head of 
shell, z.e. a reservoir giving an army its 
life and power. Pliny uses the word of 
the Pontus (Euxine), noting the opinion 
of some geographers that it acts as a re- 
servoir for the whole Mediterranean. 
Now if Virgil had been in the habit 
of writing as the ordinary human being 
would expect him to, he would no doubt 
have written ‘caput amnibus’; even 
Bentley, though no ordinary human 
being, plagued by the difficulty of the 
line, proposed ‘Tuscis caput amnibus’ 
as the true reading. But Virgil was 


not in the habit of writing as one would 
expect him to, and here he wished to do 
something better than state a geographi- 
cal fact. The italy that he had in his 
mind was an Italy ennobled by the 
works of man; he is thinking of the 
cities beneath whose walls the rivers 
rolled as existing at the time of Aeneas’ 
invasion, long before the foundation of 
Rome; and by one of his bold strokes 
of language he lifts the meaning out of 
the region of mere geography into the 
higher poetical plane of human life and 
achievement. The great water-palace of 
the river-god is what gives life and 
power to the cities; for if the Tiber and 
its affluents were not there, the cities 
would be wanting too. 
. WARDE FOWLER. 


NOTES 


ANTH. PAL. X. 56 (PALLADAS). 


THE poet expresses his poor opinion 
of women, and says there is no criterion 
by which we can judge of their chastity, 
neither looks nor age nor anything else. 
As Jean de Meung expressed it: ‘Toutes 
étes serez ou fites de fait ou de volonté 
putes.’ The last couplet is very corrupt: 


pe” OpKov 
, 
fnreiv éati dwdexa Katvepeor. 


I propose to write: 


a > ‘ 
tyteiv Oeovs Swbexa Kavortépous. 


@yeu in the first line is scarcely a cor- 
rection, and the first hand of the MS. 
possibly wrote so (I have the facsimile). 
I render: ‘So we must rely on her oath 
and her sense of religious awe. But 
after taking her oath, she can go and 
seek out twelve newer gods.’ I think 
it is a bitter but somewhat veiled jibe 
at the new faith, which Palladas, the 
friend of Theon, Hypatia’s father, dis- 
liked. ‘She may swear by the old 
twelve gods that she is pure, but, after 


swearing, she has only to seek out 
twelve newer gods who will pardon her 
perjury.’ In the ‘twelve newer gods’ 
there must be an allusion to the twelve 
Apostles. It would, I suppose, be the 
earliest allusion to them as Saints by a 
pagan at least. 
W. R. Paton. 
Vathy, Samos. 


POLYBIUS X. 3. 7. 


Scipio had gained great credit for 
valour by rescuing his father in the 
battle of the Trebbia. Then Polybius 
continues: TavTws avTov 
édidov Kata Tovs Katpods eis 
Tovs idlav Kiwdvvous, OTE Elis avTOV 
avaptnOciev Ths Tatpibos ai Tov 
TLTTEVOVTOS GAXA EXOVTOS HrYE- 
povos. I think we should write craviws 
for mwavtws. Scipio after thus, so to 
speak, gaining the Victoria Cross, did 
not afterwards expose his person when 
his country depended on his ability for 
success. Polybius is here discussing 
the question whether Scipio owed more 
to his natural gifts or to his good luck. 
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It was a question that occupied people 
much in Polybius’ time and after ; and 
Plutarch was fond of dealing with it, as 
he has done in his treatise on Alexander 
and in that on the Romans, and especi- 
ally in his lives of Timoleon and 
Aemilius. It is a question which still 
besets us. My change seems to me quite 
necessary, owing to the whole context. 
When his country depends on him a 
general should uot expose his person. 

W. R. Paton. 

Vathy, Samos. 


NOTES ON HORACE. 


EpovE IX. (Quando repostum) and 
Caro. I. XXXVII. (Nunc est bibendum). 


HoRACE’s two poems on the down- 
fall of Cleopatra must often have been 
read together, but I have not seen 
pointed out the close correspondence 
between their opening lines. The 
earlier poem, the Epode, pictures the 
actual scene of the battle of Actium. 
The day has been won, the enemy is in 
flight, but the poet fancies himself and 
his patron still at sea (l. 35), apparently 
on board one of the ships that fought the 
action, and the final victory of Caesar 
is not yet secure (l. 37). The piece 
therefore begins with an anxious ques- 
tion: When will the time come to 
celebrate the final defeat of Cleopatra, 
as that of Sextus Pompeius was cele- 
brated five years ago, by drinking 
Caecuban in Maecenas’ mansion at 
Rome? 

A year later the time hascome. The 
death of Cleopatra summons Horace to 
sing the triumphant completion of 
Octavius’ military tasks. So he answers 
the question of the Epode in the open- 
ing lines of the Ode. To ‘Quando 
Caecubum bibam ?’ we have the reply 
‘Nunc est bibendum... ., nunc... 
tempus erat... Antehac nefas depro- 
mere Caecubum.’ The correspondence 
is clearly intentional. 

But more than this: The opening of 
the Ode is of course not original: it 
was suggested by Alcaeus’ viv xp7 
viv twa mpos Biav 
(and the imita- 


tion is even closer if the Greek actually 
ran viv yOova mpos Biav maiew, ‘nunc 
pede libero pulsanda tellus ’: see Schwei- 
gleaiiser on Athenaeus, X. 35). Now 
it was truly a remarkably happy acci- 
dent if, after writing the Epode, when 
the occasion came to cap it with an 
Ode, Horace discovered precisely the 
phrase he wanted in Alcaeus. We know 
how important it is not to let the end 
of a war find us unprepared, and Horace 
was a canny person. Can it be that he 
had long beforehand marked down the 
poem of Alcaeus as a suitable model for 
his Ode of victory, when victory should 
come, and actually paved the way in 
advance for its use when he wrote the 
Epode? Truly, if so, it was a remark- 
able piece of literary forethought ! 

Two other points in the Epode IX. 
The sneer at Sextus Pompeius, ll. g, 10, 
‘minatus Urbi vincla quae detraxerat 
seruis amicus perfidis,’ is not precisely 
explained by the commentators, but a 
quotation from Pelham, History of 
Rome, p. 342, makes it clear: ‘The 
inevitable rupture between them [Octa- 
vian and Sextus] was provoked (38 B.c.) 
by the treachery of Sextus’ freedman 
and admiral Menas, who surrendered 
Sardinia to Octavian, together with the 
fleet and troops under his command.’ 
A court poet would surely have been 
better advised to ignore the incident: 
for ‘Octavian’ (Pelham continues) ‘ had 
no scruple in profiting by this act of 
perfidy. Menas was rewarded with the 
rank of a Roman Knight, and received 
a post in the service of his new master 
(Dio XLVIII. 48, Pliny N. H. 1X. 55).’ 
No doubt Realpolitik must use such 
tools as offer, but it is not necessary 
for a laureate to rub it in. 

Another place in the Epode where 
Horace’s youthful judgment may be 
thought to be at fault is the second 
reference to Caecuban wine (I. 36). 
After looking forward to drinking it at 
home in celebration of the final triumph, 
it is surely an error to introduce it again 
for the preliminary carouse on board 
ship, especially with the added recom- 
mendation: ‘ Vel, quod fluentem nauseam 
coerceat, metire nobis Caecubum.’ Ap- 
parently Caecuban was the Roman 
equivalent of the modern champagne 
in more ways than one. 
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Sat. LVIL. init. 


1 Eupolis atque Cratinus Aristophanesque .. . 


6 hinc omnis pendet Lucilius, hosque secutus 
(mutatis tantum pedibus numerisque) : face- 
tus, 
emunctae naris, durus componere versus. 
Nam fuit hoc vitiosus; in hora saepe du- 
centos, 
10 ut magnum, versus dictabat stans pede in 
uno ; 
cum flueret lutulentus, erat quod tollere 
velles ; 
garrulus, atque piger scribendi ferre laborem, 
scribendi recte, nam ut multum, nil moror : 
ecce, 
Crispinus minimo me provocat, etc. 


Some difficulty seems to have been 
found in following the exact drift of 
these familiar lines. I would modify 
the accepted interpretation slightly, 
and have endeavoured to indicate my 
view by altering the usual punctuation 
as above. 

Ll. 6-14 I would paraphrase: ‘ Lu- 
cilius derives entirely from the Old 
Comedy (save that he employs a dif- 
ferent metre): he imitates its fire, its 
keen sense of the ludicrous, and its 
roughness of versification. The last 
characteristic is in fact his weakness. 
He was proud of reeling off two hundred 
lines an hour; and the turbid torrent 
naturally contained some rubbish: he 
was fluent to excess, and would not 
take the trouble that writing demands 
—good writing, that is—for copiousness 
no doubt he had, but that in itself is 
nothing : as for writing a great deal in 
a short time, why, Crispinus would 


1 On jacetus (apparently trom /ax) see 
Garrod, Oxjord Book of Latin Verse, p. xxi. 
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back himself at long odds to beat me 
at that.’ 

In 1. 7 then I take ‘ durus componere 
versus ’ not as adversative but as paral- 
lel to ‘facetus, emunctae naris’; it 
continues the enumeration of charac- 
teristics which Lucilius shared with his 
Greek models. It is not perhaps 
exactly a phrase that we should apply 
to the versification of Aristophanes; 
but then Horace thought that even 
Pindar’s ‘numeri’ were ‘lege soluti.’ 
He paraphrases the present criticism in 
Sat. I. 10. I, ‘nempe incomposito dixi 
pede currere versus Lucili,’ a descrip- 
tion which would fit the Greek comic 
iambic fairly well. 

In 1. g I take ‘hoc’ to look back- 
ward, not forward: ‘ In fact in the last 
of these three characteristics Lucilius 
was faulty’—he carried roughness of 
versification to excess. This is de- 
veloped in the loosely connected sen- 
tences that follow: the fault was due 
to Lucilius’s rapid work. 

In ]. 13 a difficulty has been found in 
‘ut multum, nil moror,’ which is sup- 
posed to mean ‘I allow that he wrote 
much,’ an unparalleled construction. 
It seems better to take ‘ut multum 
(scripserit)’ as concessive, ‘although 
he wrote much,’ and ‘ nil moror (hoc),’ 
‘I don’t care about that’ — mere 
copiousness is no merit in itself. This 
Horace then justifies by imagining how 
ill he himself would fare if challenged 
to scribble verses against time by Cris- 
pinus, of whom all we know is that he 
was a poet from whom Horace would 
be ashamed to be thought to have 
plagiarised (Sat. 1. 1. 120). 

H. RACKHAM. 


- 
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REVIEWS 


THE WASPS AND CLOUDS OF ARISTOPHANES. 


The Wasps of Aristophanes and The Clouds 
of Aristophanes. The Greek Text 
revised, with a Translation into 
corresponding Metres, Introduction 
and Commentary, by BENJAMIN 
BickLEY RocGers, M.A., Hon. D. 
Litt. London: G. Bell and Sons, 
1915 and 1916. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


NEITHER of these editions can be called 
exactly new; the later of them, the 
Wasps, was first published forty-one 
years ago, while the earlier, the Clouds 
first saw the light before most of us 
could either read Greek or speak Eng- 
lish, sixty-four years ago. However, 
they are none the less welcome on that 
account. Dr. Rogers has now given us 
a thoroughly revised edition of both; 
each has been decidedly enlarged, the 
Clouds from 131 pages to xliv and 230, 
the Wasps from xlvi and 2yr1 to lii and 
312. Though printed in two separate 
volumes, the two plays are described on 
the title-page at the end of the Clouds 
as Vol. II. of ‘ The Comedies of Aristo- 
phanes in six volumes,’ the Clouds being 
referred to as III., the Wasps as IV. 
Though in the revised edition the Clouds 
has been published after the Wasfs, it 
will be most convenient to notice them 
in the original order of publication, 
especially as the editor dealt with the 
latter play many years later, and much 
more fully than the former. 

In both of these editions the special 
feature of course is the metrical transla- 
tion embodied in them, a translation 
which may be described as giving a very 
good idea of the general meaning of the 
original, spirited, vigorous, interesting, 
and generally correct. Dr. Rogers has 
wisely, I think, adhered in the main to 
his original translation, the best portions 
of which are quite equal to Frere’s. The 
expression ‘translation into correspond- 
ing metres,’ however, though very largely 
true, perhaps claims rather too much 
sometimes; thus in Wasps 630 the metre 
of ‘ But hang me if I am afraid of you’ 
cannot be said to correspond exactly to 


NO. CCLXI. VOL, XXX. 


that of ce In 

regard to metres, I think the editor’s 

knowledge might have been reinforced 

occasionally by consulting J. W. 

White’s book of 1912 on ‘ The Verse of 

Greek Comedy.’ Sometimes the trans- 

lation implies a different reading from 

the text; e.g. Cl. 258, where the text 
has tavta travta, the translation, ‘ our 
entrance-services require Ail to do this,’ 
follows Ernesti’s and Seager’s reading 
mavtas tavta. Though the translation 
is always in good English, it sometimes 
fails to bring out all the torce of the 

Greek. Thusin Cl. 205, 76 yap copiopa 

Snpotixoy Kal is certainly 

different from ‘Then every man may 

take his choice, you mean,’ just as in 275 

‘ Clouds of all hue,’ is not the meaning 

of dévaor Nepérar. However, a good 

idea of the smooth and attractive 
character of the version may be given 

by the lines beginning at 961: 

To hear then prepare of the Discipline rare 
which flourished in Athens of yore 

When Honour and Truth were in fashion with 
youth and Sobriety bloomed on our shore ; 

First of all the old rule was preserved in our 
school that ‘‘ boys should be seen and not 
heard ’”’: 

And then to the home of the Harpist would 
come decorous in action and word 

All the lads of one town, though the snow 
peppered down, in spite of all wind and a’! 
weather : 

And they sung an old song as they paced it 
along, not shambling with thighs giued 
together. 

There is considerable difference be- 
tween the present edition of the Clouds 
and that of 1852. The earlier edition 
contained only a brief introduction, and 
was mainly composed of a text and 
parallel translation, with a few notes 
below, mostly explanatory. The present 
edition is of double the size, and has 
been adapted to the model of the Wasps 
and other plays since edited ; it includes 
a long introduction, a parallel text and 
translation, with longer and much 
more frequent notes below, a critical 
appendix of thirty-five pages, and a 
parody on certain scenes in the play, 
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written in 1852 as a squib upon Lord 
John Russell’s University Commission 
by Dean Mansel. The Introduction 
gives an original and unconventional 
account of the circumstances under 
which our present play was composed ; 
it is obvious that Dr. Rogers has thought 
for himself on certain vexed questions. 
He regards our present text as a revised 
one, never meant to be acted, and 
referring to various plays produced later 
than the original play of 423. He thinks 
the present description—the climbing 
up to the roof, the chopping logic 
with the rafters, and the actual flames 
—is of proceedings which could not 
have been presented on the stage, 
and so believes that lines 1482 to 
1507 have superseded lines of a very 
different character. He finds the clue 
in the appearance of Hermes in R and 
V in lines 1482 and before 1508, which 
he regards as a survival from the acted 
play, in which Hermes answered the 
appeal of Strepsiades by coming and 
setting fire to the Phrontisterium by his 
divine power, without any ascent to the 
roof or other incidents of the existing 
play. He sees no ground for supposing 
any special antipathy of the poet to 
Socrates, but finds the explanation of 
his selection in the fact that he was an 
Athenian, whereas most of the sophists 
were foreigners. He speaks of Plato’s 
Euthydemus as ‘nothing more than a 
revised edition of the Clouds’ (p. xxvii). 
He tells us that the translation and 
notes were completed while he was still 
an undergraduate in 1851; and nearly 
all the present notes are new. His 
notes, both exegetical and critical, are 
generally interesting and worth reading; 
while they show much reading and 
learning, it is obvious that he regards 
them as secondary to the text and 
translation. He is fond of quoting the 
Scholia; he is also fond of quoting 
Chrysostom. His text and critical 
notes are generally conservative, in 
favour of the MSS., and though I think 
this tendency is carried somewhat 
too far, yet, considering that Aristo- 
phanes is a writer for whose text a 
single editor has sometimes made fifteen 
conjectures on a single line, it may be 
regarded as a tendency in a safer direc- 
tion. There has unfortunately been a 
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very confusing variety of designations 
for the Aristophanic MSS., and, where 
a general agreement has been reached 
by editors, it is a pity that Dr. Rogers 
should use for them an undesirable 
variation of nomenclature, as he does 
by referring to A and C as P and 
P?. His critical notes are often un- 
conventional: eg. ‘284. Kedddovta 
MSS. vulgo. Blaydes suggested oteva- 
xovra which Van Leeuwen and Starkie 
read. Their idea of an editor’s duty 
must differ very widely from mine.’ His 
béte noire is the alteration of manuscript 
readings to conform to ‘ Attic’ Greek. 
I have no antecedent prejudice in favour 
of ‘ laws,’ whether by Dawes or others, 
but I think Dr. Rogers’ objection to 
them is carried too far. Even the 
support of all the MSS., the earliest of 
which cannot be placed before the tenth 
century, cannot compensate for the 
adverse testimony of inscriptions close 
to the period of the poet, and of early 
grammarians like Didymus, who had 
access to MSS. many centuries earlier 
than our oldest. Hence in Cl. 228, 
where the editor reads é£edpov, as in 
232 edpov, etc., though no MS. may be 
quoted for é€ndpov and népov, the forms 
in nv are decisively supported by much 
earlier evidence, namely, that of Attic 
inscriptions till nearly the end of the 
fourth century B.c. (Meisterhans, 
Grammatik, pp. 171, 172), besides 
Moeris about 200 A.D. Sia Tod 
% ’Arzixds). In these and similar cases 
the editor keeps to the reading of 
the MSS. 

The present edition of the Wasps, 
though containing many changes and 
additions, is in the main identical with 
the original edition, the additional 
matter being contained in brackets. 
The Introduction is mainly devoted to 
the consideration of the Athenian 
system of dicasts. The editor thinks 
Grote and other authorities quite wrong 
in holding that the poet’s purpose was 
to attack the dicasts. He also corrects, 
rightly, I think, Grote’s identification of 
‘the theory of the Athenian dicastery 
and the theory of jury-trial ’ in England. 
The chief changes in the Introduction 
since the first edition are due to a 
liberal use of the ’A@nvaiwv Tloduteia. 
As in the case of the Clouds, he now 
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gives lists of the MSS. containing the 
play, together with a list of previous 
editions, many of which he has often 
consulted; in the case of the MSS. he 
does not claim to have done more than 
verify the readings of R and V in their 
facsimiles. I notice that he follows 
T. W. Allen’s error in spelling the 
name of the man who re-discovered 
R as Invernizzi instead of Invernizi. 
He gives much space, as in the 
Clouds now, various readings, 
though I think a good deal of the 
space is devoted to unnecessary editors, 
whose opinions were formed before 
sufficient manuscript evidence was avail- 
able, such as Gormont, Gelenius, Portus, 
Kuster, on 140, Cratander, Zanetti, 
Farreus, Rapheleng on 155. The 
present critical appendix represents a 
real revision; he has omitted various 
unnecessary notes, ¢.g. on 28, 31, 38, 
59) 72, 75, 78, 80, 81, 86, 99, 126, 142, 
143, given longer ones in more im- 
portant cases, e.g. 50, 61, 68, 93, 105, 
108, II0, 121, 125, 135, 147, and some- 
times added others, e.g. 41, where he 
gives good reason for keeping MOV 
against van Herwerden’s jpiv. His 
opinions are clearly expressed, and 
generally, where the best scholars have 
differed, he expressed himself unhesi- 
tatingly, sometimes perhaps too much 
so. Thus on 147 ‘indubitably correct’ 
of ye may perhaps be 
allowable in contrast with Blaydes’s 
alteration to ov yap éxppycw ae, but 
is surely too strong in contrast with 
Elmsley’s ov«ér’ éppnoes ye. On 496 
the expression ‘ Blaydes wantonly pro- 
poses and Van Leeuwen wantonly reads’ 
is stronger than his predecessors use; 
but the editors in question tend to 
rouse the wrath of peaceful scholars. 
Dr. Rogers rarely suggests new read- 
ings, and, when he does, they are worth 
considering, ¢.g. 140 In 


regard to his choice of readings in both 
plays, I should say that it represents 
the opinion of a good scholar, some- 
what conservative, well read both in 
Aristophanes and other Greek writers ; 
but I think he has not sufficiently 
realised the limits of the value of manu- 
script evidence, and also, while con- 
sidering manuscript evidence, he has 
not sufficiently considered the genea- 
logical relations of the MSS., and their 
relative value. He shows often an un- 
fortunate tendency to rely rather on 
strong language and vigorous assertion 
than on logical proof. For example, 
on 7, where the MSS. have taiy xopaw, 
he describes Meineke’s as 
‘this monstrosity, which would have 
set any educated Athenian’s teeth on 
edge,’ and says ‘till the nineteenth 
century no sane man would have defied 
all authority and reason by writing toiy 
xopawv.’ But strong assertions like these, 
and printing ‘Attic’ in inverted commas, 
do not constitute proof, and do not 
counterbalance the weight of the clas- 
sical Attic inscriptions, in which in 
the fifth and fourth centuries B.c., as 
Meisterhans shows (Grammatik, note 
1113), we find parallels to in 
toiv (frequently), and to Toiy 
in T® and Nixaw. I think 
also he has shown too much tendency 
to ignore the valuable evidence of the 
many quotations from Aristophanes in 
early grammarians, lexicographers, and 
other writers like Plato, dating long 
before our oldest MSS. But on the 
whole Dr. Rogers has generally given 
us, not only a good and readable metri- 
cal translation, but a sensible and 
scholarly text, with introductions. and 
notes sufficient to explain the difficul- 
ties of most readers, and his edition is 
likely to be used and valued for a long 
time to come. 


R. T. Evviott. 
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ANAPHORA. 


The Use of Anaphora in the Amplification 
of a General Truth, illustrated chiefly 
from Silver Latin. By WALTER 
Hopart PALMER, Ph.D. Pp. i-v, 
1-82. Lancaster, Pa.: Press of the 
New Era Printing Company. 1gI5. 


TuIs is a ‘somewhat revised’ form of 
a dissertation presented in candidacy 
for the doctorate at Yale University. 
Taking anaphora in its ordinary sense 
as the repetition of the same word or 
phrase at the beginning of several suc- 
ceeding sentences or clauses, the author 
seeks to maintain the thesis ‘that the 
amplification of a general truth forms 
one of the principal purposes for which 
anaphora is used.’ The contention is 
that the bare utterance of a general 
truth is felt to be not impressive 
enough; ‘an analysis of the general 
thought is therefore made, and to call 
attention to each of these phrases indi- 
vidually, the same introductory word is 
employed in each case’ (eg. Sen. 
Breuit. Vit. 12, 3, ‘quibus aput ton- 
sorem multae horae transmittuntur, dum 
decerpitur , dum de singulis 
capillis in consilium itur, dum aut 
disiecta coma restituitur . . . ,’ where 
the general statement of time, multae 
horae, is amplified by a separation into 
specific expressions of time, each intro- 
duced by dum). 

That anaphora is often used to am- 
plify a general notion is made plain by 
the copious illustrations drawn by Mr. 
Palmer from Silver Age writers, especi- 
ally from Seneca, Tacitus, and Pliny 
the younger; and some students of 
Silver Latin will appreciate the pains 
taken to enumerate and tabulate the 
relative frequency of its distribution 
among the parts of speech. But, after 
all, amplification of a general truth is 
only one of the uses of anaphora, and 
a feeling rises that the classification 
of this special use is over-elaborated. 
The contrast drawn between two of 
the classes, ‘General Truth Only Im- 
plied’ and ‘General Truth Unexpressed,’ 
is not satisfactory as a basis of division ; 
for unless the general truth is somehow 
implied, it ought not to be imported. 


No one with a sense of logic will main- 
tain that there is an essential difference 
between the examples cited to illustrate 
these alleged classes on pp. 46 and 47. 

It is difficult also to agree that some 
of the instances given are cases of 
‘general truths.’ For example, in the 
piece from Valerius Maximus on p. 18, 
‘ex illo Mario tam humili Arpini, tam 
ignobili Romae, tam fastidiendo candi- 
dato... ,’ no general truth is illus- 
trated ; and on pp. 29, 30, in Tac. Hist. 
III. 70, Martialis’ counsel to Vitellius 
that he should go and meet the legions 
is treated as if it were some law arrived 
at by scientific process—‘ the general 
truth obviam legionibus is estab- 
lished through the elimination of oppo- 
site probabilities,’ that is to say, certain 
clauses beginning with non. But it is 
an abuse of reason to call a plain piece 
of advice a ‘general truth.’ On Tac. 
Ann. I. 70 ‘pernoctauere sine uten- 
silibus, sive igni haud minus 
misevabiles quam quos hostis circum- 
sidet,’ the comment runs ‘a general 
idea of lack as expressed by mzserabiles 
is developed negatively in the preceding 
analysis.’ But is it analysis? Why 
not a_ straightforward synthesis of 
‘ideas of lack’ summarised afterwards 
in muiserabiles ? 

An almost unavoidable tendency of a 
very full analysis of this single aspect 
of anaphora is towards accentuating its 
artificiality ; and indeed there is an 
excursus on its rhetorical character in 
Silver Latin. No doubt it is often 
artificial; yet this is but a partial 
account. The author states, with not 
unnatural misgivings, a German theory 
that the true nature of anaphora lies in 
its being a substitute for a conjunction, 
because, forsooth, for every anaphora a 
conjunction might have been saluo sensu 
employed. He might, perhaps, there 
have pointed out that repetition is a 
most primitive feature in language, and 
that it is more logical and historical in 
many cases to regard the conjunction 
as a substitute for repetition, than to 
regard repetition as a substitute for a 
conjunction. The anaphora is ¢vce 
mpotepov ; and though repetition may 
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be consciously adopted as a rhetorical 
device, it is not simply a late artificial 
development of style, but also a return 
by a sort of literary atavism to a habit 
of venerable antiquity. At least in its 
form whereby emphasis is secured it is 
the descendant of the ancient repetition 
of like initial sounds, letters, syllables, 
or words calculated to drive points 
home, as it were, with those verbal 
hammer-strokes which are familiar in 
archaic Latin hymns and the old-world 
spells of Anglo-Saxon and other 
tongues. 


In a treatise upon a question of style 
one might expect the avoidance of slips 
in English like the split infinitive ‘to 
properly impress’ (p. 5), the tautology 
‘clearer and more apparent ’ just below, 
and the inelegant ‘and which’ on p. 8, 
1. 22. Complectebat, p. 20, is an unfor- 
tunate specimen of the author’s Latin 
in one of his suggested analyses. 


J. Wicut Durr. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 


OVID’S TRISTIA, EX PONTO, AND HALIEUTICA FRAGMENTS. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Libri quinque 
Ex Ponto Libri quattuor Halieutica 
Fragmenta: recognovit brevique ad- 
notatione critica instruxit S.G.Owen: 
Oxonii, e Typographeo Clarendo- 
niano, MDCCCCXV. 


Mr. Owen’s services and merits are 
too well known to need recapitulation ; 
his work on the Tristia forms a land- 
mark in Ovidian studies. By the present 
volume he has placed scholars under a 
fresh obligation. He has ransacked the 
huge mass of Ovidian literature, ex- 
amined with minute care and thorough- 
ness all the manuscript material, and 
has given the results of his labours in a 
sound text and in a clear and succinct 
apparatus criticus. The latter will form 
an indispensable instrument for future 
studies. As regards the text, it would 
be too much to hope for complete 
unanimity ; here the subjective factor 
plays, and must play, an important 
part. But Mr. Owen’s work has to a 
large extent determined the limits of its 
activities, 

Compared with the edition of the 
Tristia of 1889 and the text of the 
Tristia and ex Ponto in the Cambridge 
Corpus, the present text, apart from 
a number of conjectures — especially 
Ehwald’s—appears somewhat conserva- 
tive. Mr. Owen sets great store, and 
rightly, on MSS. authority. He is re- 
luctant to depart from L (Marcianus 
223) in the Tristia, and from A (Ham- 
burgensis) in the ex Ponto. Still at 


times he seems over-scrupulous, and 
receives readings which, though they 
have the support of manuscript testi- 
mony, have been questioned by most 
scholars. It is a pity that Mr. Owen 
cannot bring himself occasionally to 
commaculate his text with an asterisk. 

Very little in the way of critical 
material has escaped the eye of Mr. 
Owen. He has in fact almost exhausted 
this field. For the present text of the 
ex Ponto he has himself re-examined O 
(Bodl. Can. Lat. 1) and E (Etonensis), 
while, at his request, S. Tafel has recol- 
lated the two Bavarian codices (BC). 
For the Tvistia Mr. D. M. Robertson has 
re-examined V (Vaticanus 1606). For 
the Ibis fresh material has been fur- 
nished by Mr. Winstedt’s collation of 
B (Bodl. Car. Lat. 20), and Ellis’ and 
Foerster’s work on the cod. Plan- 
tinianus and cod. Zamoscianus respec- 
tively. The correct reading of Tr. I. 
II, 12, ‘cura levata,’ is given in ac- 
cordance with Gruter’s inscription 
(C.I.L. VI. 2. 9632). The most im- 
portant accession is the fragment of the 
Treves MS. © discovered by Ehwald. 
In this fragmeut, assigned to the tenth 
century, we find Tr. I. 11, 15 ‘adlan- 
tidos’ (=L), 37 ‘scribimus’; II. 8 
‘demi iussa’ (=L), 16 ‘icta’=L?l'o 
(‘dita’ L); IV. 4, 56 ‘axenus,’ 58 
‘adit’ (‘adis’ L), 62 ‘sideris,’ 73 ‘evicti’ 
(=LV), 85 ‘aque’ (conjectured by the 
editor in 1889). The editor has intro- 
duced the following conjectures of his 
own into the text of the Tristia: II. 85, 
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86 ‘cunctaque—ipsa suoque eadem’ 
(this seems to have been anticipated by 
Binsfeld, v. Oxford edn., 1889, p. 225); 
III. 10, 11 ‘dum prohibet Boreas’ (see 
Cl.Q. VIII. 27). In V. 5, 45 he reads 
‘nata pudicitia est virtus (moris L) 
probitasque fidesque.’ If ‘ moris’ is a 
stop-gap, as the critical note suggests, 
derived from III. 7, 13 (or I. 6, 24), the 
missing word may be ‘pietas’; ¢f. 
2, 66; 6G, 23; FV. 3, Ss; V. 24, 
28. The copyist’s eye could easily 
pass over ‘pietas’ to the succeeding 
‘pbitas’, In V. 10, 41 the editor 
reads ‘in me aliquid ficti dicentibus 
illis: siquidem’ GHPYV, ‘siquid’ cett. 
codd. According to Mr. Owen (C1.Q. 
VIII. 31) ‘siqui’ was probably in the 
archetype of L. But the Getae do 
not regard Ovid as deceitful or lying. 
They tell malicious stories about him, 
but they laugh at him. This attitude 
is one of contempt; they think he is 
not ‘all there.” Assuming that ‘siqui’ 


was in the archetype, could Ovid have . 


written ‘in me aliquid linqui—putant 
—‘ When in reply to their remarks I 
(only) nod or shake my head, they think 
that something in me has gone wrong 
(has failed),’ i.e. they think Ovid lacks 
intelligence or speech. Ovid uses ‘ lin- 
quere’ somewhat similarly, Met. VIII. 
363 ‘terga parantem vertere succiso 
liquerunt poplite nervi.’ We may have 
here an extension of the more usual 
meaning of the middle (such as in 
Her. II. 130). If ‘linqui’ became 
‘linquid’ by dittography (the con- 
tiguity of ‘aliquid’ would help), it 
would easily become ‘siquid.’ The 
editor withdraws from the text his con- 
jectures on II. 419; III. 2, 5, and 7, 28 
(see C/.Q. VIII. 26); III. 12, 2; V. 8, 
30 (where he now reads ‘roganda 
dabit,’ which is not very satisfactory). 
In most cases he has gone back to 
readings possessing greater MS. au- 
thority; to L especially great weight is 
assigned. I. 2, 63 ‘poena me perdere’; 
5, 15 ‘et opis’; 7, 33 ‘prima’; 8, 38 
‘meo—pede est’ (Ehwald’s ‘ mea— 
mihi’ is more pleasing, and it takes 
L’s ‘mihi’ into account) ; 9, 66 ‘ qua.’ 
II. 8 ‘demi iussa’ (=@L), 244 ‘ sunt 
ea’ (=codd.). On II. 254, 279-282, 


and III. 3, 21 see Ci.0. VIII. 24, 25, 
26. III. 4,72 ‘amabat (=L). ‘Ama- 
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vit’ I’ may be right; ‘si quis amavit, 
amet,’ like I. 9, 26, has a proverbial 


ring; the earliest form is perhaps 
Euripides’ ov« épactis Satis ovK 
dei iret (Troad. 1051), which finds an 
echo in Livy (XL. 46, 12 ‘vulgatum 
illud in proverbium venit amicitias 
immortales, mortales inimicitias esse 
debere), and possibly in the refrain of 
the Pervigilium. Professor Housman 
makes a strong case for ‘ amabit’ 
(Cl.Q. X. 133), but his argument that 
‘occulte amet’ ‘can refer only to those 
friends whose friendship continues in 
the future’ is met by Ex P. III. 6, 59, 
60—‘tu modo quem poteras vel aperte 
tutus amare,’ si res est anceps ista, 
latenter ama.’ III. 6, 8 ‘ cognita sunt— 
ista’=L. IV. 1, ro ‘pulsat,’ 103, 4 
‘atque, ea de multis—ista legas’ (the 
difficulty of ‘ea—ista’ can hardly be 
evaded by punctuation); 2, 53 ‘ fremi- 
taque canente’ (=L). In IV. 9, 3 
‘clementia’ is now read, but the diffi- 
culty of this reading is too great 
in face of IV. 8. 39 and Ex P. If. 2, 
119. IV. 10, 96 ‘eques’=codd. V. 1, 
71 ‘ipse nec emendo’ (see C/.Q. VIII. 
30); 10, 16 ‘rapto’; 12, 50 ‘cum 
fugerem ’ (C/.Q. VIII. 32) ; 13, 28 ‘ ser- 
moni.’ In II. g1, 92 the editor reads 
with the majority of the MSS.: ‘quod 
si non prodest et honesti gloria nulla | 
redditur, at nullum crimen adeptus 
eram.’ In spite of Mr. Owen’s defence 
(C/.Q. VIII. 23) the distich seems ‘semi- 
barbarus.’ L. has ‘non quasi pro- 
desset honesti gloria nulla | redditus est 
nullum crimen adeptus erit.’ The ends 
of verses were frequently illegible in the 
archetype (Pref. 1889, p. xxxix, and this 
may account for ‘erit’ L beside ‘eram’ 
(‘ero’ y«) cett. codd. But ‘redditus 
est’ is perhaps significant, and sug- 
gests that the distich may have been 
originally ‘quod si non prodest, non 
est sic (ov mihi) gloria nulla; | redditus 
est nullo crimine ademptus, equus ’— 
‘ Though it helps me not (ef. III. 2, 5), 
it is, even so, something to be proud 
of—no crime deprived me of my horse 
which was granted to me.’ It is Ovid’s 
old plea that his life at Rome was ‘sine 
crimine.’ ‘Honesti’ for ‘none sic’ is 
a ‘corruptio ex rei materia’ due to 
‘gloria’ (cf. Hal. 66) and the confusion 
of m andh; cf. Ex P. II. 9, 60, where 
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Mr. Owen reads Heinsius’ ‘numeris’ for 
‘humeris’ (codd.). In a similar way 
‘sinistro’ became ‘sit histro’ in Ex P. 
I. 4, 31. 

The following are cases in which the 
editor has decided against L or the 
stronger tradition. I. 6, 23 ‘nullo.’ 
II. 16 ‘ista’ (=Parisin. 7993; ‘icta’ 
L*°T'7 has been reinforced by © and 
should be retained), 80 ‘iudicio,’ 115 
‘sit’? (=), 138 ‘sunt ibi,’ 145 ‘ spera- 
bimus,’ 232 ‘ labet,’ 237 ‘ mirer,’ 495, 6 
‘denique n. v. tot de s. unum, q. Ss. p. 
Musa, repertus ego’ (‘unus’=L should 
not be surrendered if we cannot get a 
better distich than this), 521 ‘ nostris’ 
(‘vestris’=['Lo). III. 4, 57 ‘ urbsque 
et’ (=Berolinensis) ; 12, 20 ‘ volvitur’ 
(=AE). IV. 2, 63 ‘invenietque’; 3, 12 
labat’; 4, 4 ‘numeris’; 6, 31 ‘reno- 
vantis’ (=L*s, cf. V. 12, 23, Fast. I. 
159, and Am. I. 3, 9); 10, 7 ‘si quid 
id est usque a proavis.’ V. 6, 35 
‘laborum,’ 36 ‘ reris’ (=A). 

In the text of the Epp. ex Ponto the 
editor introduces several of his own 
conjectures. In I. 7, 66 he reads 
‘officii causae pluribus esse datis’ 
(Cl.Q. VIII. 260); in IV.4 31 ‘cerno’; 
IV. 9, 79 and 16, 15 ‘Troesmen’ 
(‘Troesmin’ Korn, with inscriptions) ; 
IV. 16, 33 ‘ pastorem exciret ’ (see C/.Q. 
VIII. 266, and Professor Housman Cl.Q. 
X.149). He suggests, but does not read 
in the text ‘ frigentibus,’ III. 1, 69, ‘ sic 
tua sit virtus,’ III. 1,94. In II. 8, 53 
Mr. Owen reads ‘tuto.’ I agree with 
his interpretation (C/.Q. VIII. 263)— 
‘the emperor might specially intervene 
to save him’ (the defeated gladiator). 
Ovid likes to compare his state to that 
of a defeated gladiator whose life was 
spared, e.g. Tr. II. 17 ‘victus repetit 
gladiator arenam,’ cf. IV. 6, 33, 34; 
Ex P. I. 5, 37- Mr. Owen cites the 
similar passage, ‘sperat et in saeva 
victus gladiator arena sit licet infesto 
pollice turba minax’ (P.L.M. IV. 25, 
27). But in the present passage what 
is wanting is the mention of defeat. A 
reads ‘adventum tota,’ and the m of 
‘adventum’ may represent the vi- of 
‘victus, the line being originally 
‘ Caesaris adventu victus gladiator arena 
| exit.’ 

From E the editor has obtained further 
support for IT. 5, 52 ‘decens,’ 10, 18 ‘se- 


quamur,’ 22 ‘visa’; IV. 16, 31 ‘ Varius.’ 
As in the Tristia, the text exhibits 
a conservative tendency as compared 
with that of the Corpus. Thus we have 
I. 2, 21 ‘velata’=AB?’; 3, 66 ‘loco 
est’= BCE, 86 ‘ quae’=codd. (a sub- 
ject to ‘facit’ is supplied’ from ‘ do- 
lenti’); 4, 46 ‘ opus’ (‘subiit’ seems to 
require ‘onus’); 5, 21 ‘ Lixus’; 7, 22 
‘eras’=AB’s (‘eris’=BCEOs is due 
perhaps to Tr. I. 3, 86); 8, 20 lacuna 
as in A; Io, 37 ‘haec.’ II. 2, 32 
‘eventu,’ 69 ‘incolumi,’ 73 ‘nurum,’ 
83 ‘adsimiles’; 3, 44 ‘mors’; 4, 7 
‘posita est’= BC, 16 ‘regentis’; 8, 55 
‘juvat’; 9, 37 ‘presis intra’; 10, 45 
‘quidem.’ III. 1, 49 ‘memet,’ 141 
‘omnia,’ with lacuna=A; 2, 4 ‘atque 
sit,’ 83 ‘alter ut e’=codd.), 96 ‘ habent’; 
3, 71 ‘possem’; 4, 8g ‘inrita votorum’ 
(see Cl.Q. VIII. 264); 5, 48 ‘gratia 
quod’; 7, 35 ‘cessare’; 8, 14 ‘suos’; 
9, 33 ‘niltamene’=o. IV. 1, 15 ‘ad 
summam’; 6, 12 ‘fuero’"=BC; 8, 71 
‘maius’; 9, 23 ‘aspicerem’=BC, 64 
‘ binus ’=codd., 115 ‘ara’=B; 10, 23 
‘Piacchen,’ 83 ‘praestas’; 12, 13 
‘dicatur’=BC; 14, 36 ‘docta’=B. 
In a few cases the decision is apparently 
in favour of the weaker authority: I. 3, 
55 ‘aspicias’; 5, 80 ‘tingit’=O; 8, 26 
‘accedunt.’ II. 10, 22 ‘visa’ (‘ nota’ 
AC). III. 1, 14 ‘habet,’ 63 ‘ paucis,’ 
104 ‘ ministrat’=BC; 2, 60 ‘aethera’; 
3, 76 ‘iudicis’ (‘ vindicis’ Cw), g1 ‘tem- 
plum’; 5, 49 ‘nulli’ (see C/.Q. VIII. 
264); 7, 6 ‘ meis,’ 15 ‘detrertet,’ 16 
‘subtrahat’; 9, 41 ‘ scripsimus’= BO. 
IV. 1, 9 ‘ab istis’; 14, 21 ‘ devertar.’ 
The editor’s own conjectures on II. 5, 
75 and III. 9, 47 are withdrawn. In 
I. 1, 66 he reads ‘ut non peccarim’ 
with C? (see Cl.Q. VIII. 259). A 
number of Ehwald’s conjectures are 
adopted: I. 6, 12 ‘attoniti mens mea,’ 
23 ‘qualicumque modo mihi sunt’; 
7, 58 ‘sic illic.” II. 8, 11 ‘quantum ad 
te, redii.’ III. 1, 21 ‘silvis nisi siqua 
remota’; 4, 84 ‘Aeneadum.’ IV. 4, 33 
‘tunc hos’; 6, 34 ‘tinctu.’ Some of 
this scholar’s suggestions are hardly 
satisfactory. For II. 7, 24 he proposes 
‘nec planis (=A) nostris casibus esse 
puter,’ which means ‘ etsi manifesti sint 
casus mei, esse veri oris non puter’; 
the dubious ‘planus’ of Ellis and Roth- 
maler possesses at least the merit of 
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lucidity. Ehwald’s ‘exactos’ is ac- 
cepted in II. 3, 33; the interpretation 
here also is intricate, viz. ‘te qui 
fateris nos qui nunc exacti sumus, pec- 
casse solum non scelus commisisse.’ 
A simpler change would be ‘te nihil 
exactum (sc. esse), nisi nos peccasse, 
fatentem "—‘ You acknowledging that 
there is nothing conclusive (definite) 
except that Ihave sinned.’ Maximus was 
not solicitous to know the why or where- 
fore; it was enough for him that Ovid 
was in trouble, and wanted his help. 
For this force of ‘exactum’ cf. Am. III. 
7,16 ‘et non exactum corpus an umbra 
sumus’; Fast. III. 637 ‘non habet 
(tamen) exactum quid agat.’ ‘Exactum’ 
was written ‘ex actum’ and then cor- 
rected (!) to ‘ex acto’ of codices. In II. 
5, 11 the editor adopts Dr. Postgate’s 
‘brevi solvi.’ In spite of Professor 
Housman’s ingenious defence of ‘bre- 
vem salvi’ (C/.Q. X. 143), I think ‘salvi’ 
is stopgap. If we compare I. 10, 43 
‘qui meritam nobis minuat, non finiat, 
ivam | suppliciter vestros quisque rogate 
deos’; II. 1, 47 ‘cur ego posse negem 
minut miht numinis iram?’ III. 9, 27 
‘atque ita di mites minuant mihi Caesarts 
vain’; it seems at least possible that 
Ovid wrote here ‘optastique brevi 
<(minui> mihi Caesaris iram.’ A para- 
bleptic copyist dropped ‘minui’ and 
passed on to the similar and succeeding 
‘mihi.’ Then the grammar had to be 
patched up with ‘brevem’ and the 
metre with the jejune ‘salvi,’) which 
was suggested by some such line as 
Il. 3, 98. In II. 7, 45 ‘calcata’ (=O 
Argentorat.) is read. In II. 8, 70 Mr. 
Owen reads Korn’s ‘ut mea signa.’ 
In II. 8, 76 we have Hilberg’s ‘quam 
visa est’ (see Professor Housman’s de- 
fence of the traditional text, C/.Q. X. 
146). III. 2, 23 ‘iactentque’ (Korn); 
Q, 23 ‘corrigere ut’ (Burmann); 10, 6 
‘atteritur’ (Heinsius). In IV. 13, 23 


the editor adopts Gilbert’s punctua- 
tion—‘materiam quaeris? laudes: de 
Caesare dixi.’ 


THE CLASSICAL REVIEW 


In the preface there is a brief review 
of the critical material for the Ibis. F 
is assigned to the end of the twelfth 
century, and V also belongs to the same 
century. Most weight is to be given to 
the Galeanus and Turonensis, ‘sed uter 
utri praeponatur difficile arbitrium.’ The 
editor reads in the text two of his own 
conjectures : 289 ‘ parum immitis,’ and 
416 ‘vae tibi talis.’ The latter is per- 
haps too violent a change to find ready 
acceptance, though it apparently gives 
the right meaning. Other readings 
are: 138 ‘saeva sed in manis manibus 
arma dabit,’ 143 ‘nolim,’ 157 ‘ nexae- 
que colubrae,” 187 ‘ virorum,’ 188 ‘om- 
nibus,’ 219 ‘inpura,’ 325 ‘ Aphidantum 
Phylacesia,’ ‘ 363 ‘ fastigia,’ 364 ‘mem- 
braque,’ 445 ‘ Pitthides fraterque Me- 
dusae,’ 513 ‘decisa cadavere,’ 538 
‘urbis,’ 546 ‘ Mamerci,’ 562 ‘ab arce,’ 
605 ‘Prataliden-Lycastum. In 218 
Professor Housman’s punctuation is 
adopted. For Mr. Owen’s views on 
510, see Cl.Q. VIII. 257. Of the 
authenticity of the Halieutica the editor 
is convinced: a short bibliography of 
the controversy is given in the preface. 
The editor conjectures 17 ‘ligati,’ 18 
‘tutor’ and 51 ‘gentis.’ In 46 he 
reads ‘anthias his,’ 105 ‘et alis,’ 130 
‘ulli’ (Vollmer). For his defence of 
‘capiunt’ (67) and ‘milvi’ (95) see Cl.Q. 
VIII. 271 and 268. 

The printing and finish of this volume 
are fully worthy of the Clarendon 
Press. There are a few oversights: 
Tr. I. 10, 7 ‘silientia’; II. 542 ‘ prae- 
teriit’; IV. 5, 29 ‘de’; see also Ex P. 
IV. 1, 15; 13,41. Commasare required 
instead of stops in Tr. V. 10, 52; 7; 
54; 10,23. In the footnotes there are 
a few omissions, eg. Tr. IV. 4, 4; V. 
6, 35. The reference given (Hal. 18) 
belongs to the preceding line. Is it 
due to oversight that the Ibis is not 
mentioned in the title ? 


E. H. ALTON. 


Trinity College, Dublin. 
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SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PROFESSOR SONNENSCHEIN has for 
many years been interested in the prob- 
lems which grammar and the teaching 
of grammar present, and we may be sure 
if we take up one of his books that we 
shall find in it the results of careful 
observation and mature thought. He 
has some good’ things to say on the 
treatment of the subject in schools in 
his New English Grammar (1916). 
Anyone who wants to make the most of 
the time allotted to the teaching of 
languages will do well to study this book. 
‘ The reform contemplated in these two 
reports [the reports of the English and 
of the American Committee on the 
terminology of grammar] brings English 
into touch with the languages to which 
it is historically akin, and should thus 
serve the double end of making English 
Grammar both more intelligible in 
itself and more useful in the process of 
acquiring other languages.’ Many 
teachers of Latin will be interested to 
see how this principle is worked out in 
the English Grammar. Our present 
purpose is to call attention to Dr. 
Sonnenschein’s Ftrst Latin Grammar 
(Clarendon Press, 1s. 6d.) In this we 
have a separate issue of the First Part 
of the New Latin Grammar, which 
was published in 1912 and reviewed in 
C.R. XXVIL., p. 61 ff. The First Latin 
Grammar gives in I2I pages a good 
clear statement of ‘ Forms and their 
chief meanings.’ The author has done 
good work in simplifying the subject, 
in selecting and explaining the impor- 
tant facts which everyone should know 
well, and banishing to the Appendix or 
ignoring entirely facts which are of less 
importance. It is scarcely necessary 
to say that we shall not all agree in 
detail with Dr. Sonnenschein as to what 
is important. For instance, we should 
like the interesting and not uncommon 
form deabus to be noticed—in the 
Appendix, of course—and compared 
with duabus. We should like to move 


from the Appendix some of the very 
common words which do not fall under 
the gender rules, e.g. pes, mons, dens. 
On the other hand, we would suggest to 
banish to the Appendix the forms of 


the Passive Imperative. The Augustan 
poets are fond of using the second 
person singular in a reflexive sense (e.g. 
cervici imponere nostrae, Aen. ii. 707), 
but is there evidence that one could 
say in ordinary Latin, Regere a me (Be 
ruled by me)? If not, it is better to put 
these forms in the Appendix with a note 
as to their use. The beginner will, of 
course, learn the inflexions in the 
Deponent Verbs, and if he has realised 
that ‘some Deponents had originally a 
reflexive meaning, ¢g. vesct, to feed one- 
self ’ (§ 165) he will easily see how such 
an Imperative as pascere came to be 
used e.g. Ov. Met. vi. 280, pascere cru- 
delis nostra Latona dolore. 

But, though we should differ from 
him on a few points, we think that the 
author shows very sound judgment in 
the selection of the essential and rejec- 
tion of the unimportant. 


Mr. J. H. Sleeman’s edition of the 
Agricola and Germanta of Tacttus (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 209 pp., 3s. 
net) is an excellent piece of work. His 
aim is ‘to put together in a convenient 
and handy form what is necessary for 
the understanding of these famous 
monographs, avoiding, so far as possible, 
long discussions of doubtful and often 
indeterminable questions and attending 
rather to the practical needs of student 
and teacher.’ In this he has been 
quite successful. One feels that be has 
spared no pains in studying the best 
recent work, both English and foreign, 
on the various branches of his subject. 
The Introduction and Notes are well 
written, and clear up most of the 
difficulties which we all find in these 
works. Those who are able to go more 
fully into the matter will learn where to 
look for further information. 


In the *Preface to his edition of 
Tacitus, Annals, Book IV. (Cambridge 
University Press, 152 pp., 3s. net) Mr. 
G. M. Edwards says ‘The Fourth 
Book is an excellent introduction to 
Silver Age Latin and to the history of 
the early Principate.’ The work in itself 
is easier than the two treatises edited 
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by Mr. Sleeman, and the notes are of 
a rather more elementary character. 
Now and then little difficulties of 
language are explained which a pupil 
who is capable of reading Tacitus might 
perhaps be expected to overcome with- 
out help. The notes on subject-matter, 
which often contain well-chosen quota- 
tions from G. G. Ramsay, P. Frost and 
others, will help to arouse and keep 
alive the reader’s interest. 


Mr. J. D. Luff has added a vocabu- 
lary to the new edition of his Stlva 
Latina (Cambridge University Press, 
232 pp., 2s. 6d. net). This is an 
excellent book for providing some 
variety in the reading of pupils who 
have not gone very far in Latin, but 


are able to understand and appreciate a 
piece of moderate difficulty. ‘ No pass- 
age has been included that is not, of its 
kind, excellent; no passage has been 
included that presents any serious 
difficulty in language or matter. ... 
Though the original text has in no case 
been re-written, whole sentences or 
clauses have been omitted where this 
seemed desirable.’ The pieces, 145 in 
number, selected mainly from Cicero, 
Livy, Virgil and Ovid, seem to us re- 
markably well chosen, and the introduc- 
tion to each extract gives in a line or two 
just the sort of help that is necessary 
to make it intelligible. There are a few 
brief notes. 
2. 


THE ARGONAUTICA OF GAIUS VALERIUS FLACCUS SETINUS 
BALBUS. 


The ‘Argonautica’ of Gaius Valerius 
Flaccus Setinus Balbus. Book I. 
Translated into English Prose, with 
Introduction and Notes by H. G. 
BLOMFIELD, M.A, late 
Scholar of Exeter College, Oxford. 
1 vol. 8vo. Pp. 148. Oxford: B. H. 
Blackwell, 1916. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. BLOMFIELD has brought to the 
work of translating the first book of the 
Argonautica a manifest enthusiasm for 
his author. He regrets with much jus- 
tice the absence in English of any fully 
annotated edition of Valerius Flaccus or 
of any translation except that of the first 
book turned into heroic verse by Noble 
in 1808, from which, by the way, exten- 
sive citations are made in this volume. 
But, as to translations, Mr. Blomfield in 
his preface overstates the neglect of 
Valerius abroad and the neglect, both at 
home and abroad, of Statius, with whom 
he compares him; for he says ‘The 
Thebais—except for a verse translation 
of the first book by Pope—and the 
Achillets have never been done into 
English—or, as far as I am aware, any 
other language—up to the present day,’ 
It is, however, about a century and a 
half since Lewis translated into heroic 
couplets the whole of the Thebaid, and 


in his preface recorded that ‘five books 
have indeed been rendered into English 
verse, and that ‘Mr. Pope made the 
first speak English and the late in- 
genious Mr. Walter Harte of St. Mary 
Hall, Oxon, the sixth.” The Achilleid 
was expanded in English into five books 
and annotated by Howard in 1660; and 
as to Mr. Blomfield’s ‘any other lan- 
guage, there have certainly been several 
versions of both Thebaid and Achilleid 
into French; Imhof’s Lied von Theben 
in hexameters is not the solitary German 
rendering; while the sixteenth, seven- 
teenth, and eighteenth centuries pro- 
duced each at least one notable transla- 
tion of the Thebaid into Italian verse. 
And then of Valerius he says: ‘no por- 
tion of the latter has ever been turned 
into prose in any language.’ To contra- 
dict this a glance at the French Didot 
edition is selcinet ; but as far as English 
prose is concerned, Mr. Blomfield has 
undoubtedly a fair opening. 

His object is thus stated: ‘my aim 
throughout has been to render faithfully 
the sense of the original, and at the same 
time to produce what I thought was a 
fairly readable version of my author.’ In 
the main, the result attained has been 
readable and forcible, though it seems, 
if one may borrow from the author’s ex- 
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pressed apprehension in the preface, 
‘to have erred on the side of diffuseness 
and prolixity.’ The desire to give the 
full meaning has proved a temptation 
again and again to give more than the 
full. The English, while containing 
many good turns, falls short in respect 
of dignity and finish and homogeneity 
of style; so that one must hope that, if 
the translator proceeds with his plan 
of translating the whole of Valerius 
Flaccus, he will adopt a more succinct 
and more consistent literary manner 
both in translation and in comment. 

Some of these points ought to be 
made good by instances. A favourable 
example of Mr. Blomfield at his best is 
the description of the Underworld, 
ll. 831-840, which runs : 

‘So vast are the limits of this grim 
Underworld that if the Earth, top- 
heavy with its gross burden, were sud- 
denly to collapse, its cavernous jaws 
would engulf and swallow her up. Here 
stand eternally the twin gates of Hell: 
the one by an immutable law is ever 
open, and takes in the kings of the earth 
and the nations thereof; but the other 
stands barred, and foul sin it were to 
strive against it, or try by force to enter 
in thereat: seldom it opens, and then 
only of its own accord, whensoever there 
cometh a warrior chief, bearing his 
glorious scars upon his breast, whose 
door-post is hung with pluméd helms 
and chariot-wheels, the spoils of war; or 
one whose aim in life was to lighten the 
lot of mortal men, who worshipped 
Truth, and knew no fear, and kept him- 
self unspotted from the world ; or if per- 
adventure there cometh a holy priest, 
wearing a sacred wreath and robe of 
spotless white.’ 

There is here a tendency to expand 
the original in phrases like ‘engulf and 
swallow’ for consumere; ‘top-heavy’ 
strikes a wrong note for fessam,; and 
‘here stand eternally the twin gates of 
Hell’ seizes the chance of making the 
most of both the variants aeternum and 
infernum. But on the whole the piece is 
a fair rendering. 

Other passages are less successful, 
where the English is exposed to two 
cardinal objections—its diffuseness and 
its welter of conflicting literary associa- 
tions. In many cases, much more is im- 


ported into the English than the Latin 
can bear, so that the result amounts to 
an exegesis rather than a translation: 
iuvenesque vocantem, 78, 1s 
‘beckoning a young man on to deeds of 
derring-do’; evipe me, 1. 88, ‘save and 
deliver me from all perils’; mec gua se 
ardens effundere possit,. 701, ‘can find 
no vent or outlet for his wrath’; 
hiememque wmererz, \. 197, ‘and that 
storm and tempest should be my por- 
tion fo drink (a grotesque amplifica- 
tion); flava quercum damnavit arista, 
1. 70, ‘gave to men the golden ears 
of corn in exchange for the acorn 
whose death-sentence he pronounced’ 
(17 words for 4); magnis Nereus 
socer erigit ulnis, |. 658, ‘father Nereus 
for his son-in-law’s sake had de- 
livered from the great waters by a 
mighty hand and by a stretched-out 
arm’ (22 words for 5); ¢antus nosiras 
condere per urbes, |. 680, ‘so often and 
in such mighty shape will I also set up 
thy graven image throughout the cities 
of our land for all men to worship’ (26 
for 5). The 6 words of 1. 252, 


paretur: molli iuvenes funduntur in alga, 


are paraphrased in 19 words: ‘The 
young men hearkened unto his word and 
stretched themselves upon the sand, pil- 
lowing their heads upon the seaweed.’ 
Similarly at 1. 311 the four neat words 
novocrispans pelagus ... Phoebo arecum- 
brously quadrupled into ‘softly tinging 
the rippling waves so that they shim- 
mered with the rays of the rising sun.’ 
On pp. 78-79 there are 22 words of an 
interpolation which cannot be justified 
even though portions of it come direct 
from the Scriptures. In such cases all 
sense of the original proportions is lost. 
Nor is the style self-consistent. The 
importation of biblical phrases, though 
sometimes effective, tends as a rule to 
raise an inappropriate association of 
ideas in the reader’s mind and to seduce 
the translator from the paths of fidelity 
to his text. But the incongruity be- 
comes marked when scriptural English 
is sandwiched between reminiscences of 
The Ingoldsby Legends and modern 
colloquialisms. Thus, when the words 
with which Peleus entrusts the young 
Achilles to Chiron’s care, Il. 268-260, 
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te parvus lituos et bella loquentem 
miretur, 


are rendered ‘while still a lad let him 
lithe and listen with wonder to thy tales 
of wars and the blare of bugles,’ the in- 
evitable suggestion is 


One tale I remember of mickle dread ; 
Lithe and listen, my little boy Ned. 


After this the surprise is less to find in 
1. 688 salum rendered ‘the briny, which 
would be acceptable in The Sporting 
Times. I donot know what a ‘caulky’ 
craft may be, except that it is the ren- 
dering for cava pinus on p. 123; nor is 
there justification for the revival of the 
obsolete ‘emergement’ on p. 51 any 
more than for the invention of ‘subsidal’ 
of a storm in a note on p. 107. Occasion- 
ally there are prosaic turns: ‘and hence 
I had no opportunity for favouritism’ 
remarks Jupiter for zustzgue facultas 
hinc mihi, |. 534, and in one of Jason’s 
prayers ‘no whit less vast’ rings untrue 
to penitus par, and is followed, still in 
the prayer, by the matter-of-fact clause 
‘whether that storm was merely our mis- 
fortune’ and ‘that it may have pleased 
thee dy this time to have become more 
gracious and favourable uwxto thy ser- 
vants (plural for mzhi, 1.675). The cor- 
rect sense is not always conveyed: e.g. 
adclinisque tapetis, 1. 147, is not ‘ prone 
upon the table’; salientia, |. 206, is 
‘palpitating’ rather than ‘crackling’; 
haesura, \. 333, is not ‘that will ever ring,’ 
nor is uzdisonam, |. 364, ‘wave-washed.’ 
In lines 265-266 

* placido si currere fluctu, 
Pelea vultis’ ait ‘ ventosque optare ferentes,’ 


the translation takes offare with placido 
currere fluctu, which is rather dependent 
on vultis. 

Mr. Blomfield has incorporated in the 
notes a number of alternative transla- 
tions of his own in rhymed couplets. On 
p. 73, in order to make ‘ true-born’ rhyme 
with ‘lawn,’ he naively accepts an inter- 
pretation with which on another part of 
the page he says he ‘cannot agree.’ 
How far the verse renderings suggest a 
dignified original may be judged by 
these lines on p. 81: 

Who for the Quest gave up the steeds of 


Thessaly 
To seek the timid Helle’s, and especially 
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Left his own Cyllarus to grow fat and sickly, 
Upon the luscious pastures of Amyclae. 


The effect is like that of the mock-heroic 
verse of Pulci’s Morgante Maggiore 
either in the Italian or in Byron’s 
translation. The five lines 774-778 are 
rendered into nine, containing these : 


Still stood the stallion steer whose shanks 
subfusc 

And sickening sides shewed sallow thro’ the 
dusk, 


which is annotated ‘I have endeavoured 
here to reproduce in some measure the 
alliteration which is so characteristic a 
feature of the poetry of Valerius Flaccus.’ 
If this sibilant couplet is only ‘some 
measure, what would generous measure 
be? The really significant alliteration 
in the passage cuz caeruleae per cornua, 


‘is ignored when its turn comes for trans- 


lation; and of ‘subfusc’ one cannot tell 
whether it is an echo from the eighteenth 
century or from Verdant Green. 

The notes are mainly mythological, 
and they usefully elucidate the individu- 
ality and affinities of the personages in- 
volved, while genealogical tables clear 
up troublesome relationships. It is not 
without a sense of the pains taken that 
one expresses a preference for more con- 
cise annotation. Sometimes the transla- 
tion is a mere rivulet of two or three 
lines, or actually a single line, in the 
midst of a flood of comment. The trans- 
lation has notes to it, and these notes 
have sub-notes, and even the sub-notes 
on several pages have footnotes in turn ; 
yet notwithstanding such elaborate de- 
tail, their author apologises in the pre- 
face ‘for their scantiness and brevity.’ 
One is tempted to think this must be a 
jest in keeping with the jocular garruli- 
ties of the notes; for while they do not 
leave much unexplained as far as 
matter and mythology go, they are ex- 
traordinarily rambling in their illustra- 
tions and extraordinarily undignified in 
their colloquialisms. An example may 
be seen on p. 21 in the note on the Clash- 
ing Rocks (¢uga concita) through which, 
it is fully explained, the Argo passed not 
without damage, and then we have half- 
a-dozen lines to the effect that ‘one is 
rather reminded of the passage in the 
Leech of Folkestone ...or of the 


young fellow who went Nap on a hand 
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of five aces and only got shot in the leg.’ 
The inclination to jest at the expense of 
Zeus has run away with the annotator on 
p. 81. There, after assuring us whose 
sons Castor and Pollux were ‘officially 
and ostensibly,’ he reminds us that 
‘actually they were the offspring of the 
avdpav te te, who, like 
Cicero and Charles II., was in very truth 
the father of his country. An entertain- 
ing trio, no doubt; but Mr. Blomfield 
does not expand his wit to tell us to what 
country he intended Zeus to belong ! 
The riotous profusion of notes and 
illustrative allusions might at first 
glance suggest that the commentator 
took his material seriously and expected 
his readers to do likewise; but one’s atti- 
tude changes as one reads that ‘even 
Augustus, Nero, and others of that ilk 
would now take a back seat,’ p. 25; that 
the Hydra was ‘polished off by Her- 
cules,’ p. 28; that the river-God Achelous 
was ‘that worthy,’ p. 29, as Hercules was 
‘the broth of a boy’ p. 52, and the Cen- 
taurs ‘rough diamonds, p. 43; that 


Juno ‘had a down on poor Hercules,’ 
p. 39; that Helle ‘slipped off the ram’s 
back and perished in the locker of Mr. 
David Jones, Esq., p. 33; that Medea, 
when banished, was ‘ given the royal and 
ancient order of the boot,’ p. 49; or that 
the thunderbolt of Zeus was no smoky 
pine-torch ‘but the genuine article,’ 
p. 120. 

Can it be supposed necessary to anno- 
tate a quoted translation with such com- 
ments on ‘exprest’ as ‘ sic for expressed,’ 
p. 132, or to quote ‘ Virgilian (szc),’ as if 
the use of the traditional English form 
of the poet’s name implied inability to 
spell it correctly in Latin? The proof- 
reading has been well done; but 
Athamus is a slip for Athamas, p. 30; 
and Burmann should not have imszgnum 
put to his account for zmsignem, p. 77. 
On p. 27 the title of Schiller’s play is 
given wrongly, as Todt is not the Ger- 
man for ‘ Death’ 

J. WicHT 


Armstrong College, 
University of Durham. 


SHORT NOTICES 


Ovid: Metamorphoses. With an English 
Translation by FRANK Justus MIL- 
LER, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor in the 
University of Chicago. Two vols. 
London: William Heinemann. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1916 
(Loeb Classical Library). 


I FEAR that these two volumes will not 
win much commendation. The trans- 
lation is at times creditable, even ex- 
cellent, but readers will be annoyed 
continually by blunders and slipshod 
paraphrase. To give an exhaustive list 
of these blemishes would serve no use- 
ful purpose. As samples the following 
may be quoted: 

I. 62 ‘Eurus ad Auroram Naba- 
taeaque regna recessit Persidaque et 
radiis iuga subdita matutinis ’—‘ where 
the Persian hills flush beneath the 
morning light.’ 189 ‘flumina infera 
sub terras Stygio labentia luco’—‘ in- 
fernal streams that glide beneath the 


earth through Stygian pools.’ 257 ‘regia 
coeli ’—‘ regions of the sky.’ 299 ‘gra- 
ciles capellae —‘ pretty sheep.’ II. 151 
‘statque super’-—‘ standing proudly.” 554 
‘nam tempore quodam Pallas Erich- 
thonium, prolem sine matre creatam 
clauserat Actaeo texta de vimine cista’ 
—‘once upon a time a child was born 
to Actaeus, named Erichthonius, a child 
without a mother. Him Pallas hid in 
an osier box.’ III. 73 ‘ plenis tumue- 
runt guttura venis’—‘ his gorge swells 
full of poison.’ 537 ‘inania tympana’ 
—‘ empty mummeries.’ 564 ‘ hunc 
avus . . . corripiunt dictis’—‘ these 
words his grandsire urges him to recall.’ 
V. 487 ‘ Alpheias’—‘ Arethusa, Alpheus’ 
daughter.’ VI. 392 ‘illum ruricolae, 
silvarum numina, fauni et satyri fratres’ 
—‘the country people, the sylvan 
deities, fauns and his brother satyrs.’ 
VII. 435 ‘quodque suis securus arat 
Cromyona colonus’—‘and that the 
farmer of Cromyon may till his fields in 
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peace. IX. 284 ‘Iunonis gratia ’— 
‘Juno’s hatred.’ 677 ‘et vires fortuna 
negat ’—‘ and fortune has denied them 
(girls) strength. X. 191 ‘lilia... 
fulvis horrentia linguis’—‘ lilies still 
hanging from the yellow stems.’ XI. 258 
‘puichra relecto Nereis ingreditur con- 
sueta cubilia saxo’—‘the fair Nereid, 
seeking again the grot, lay down upon 
her accustomed couch.’ XII. 372 ‘id 
quoque vix sequitur’—‘this also he, 
with much trouble, sought to reach.’ 
XIII. 709 ‘ ferre diu nequiere Iovem ’— 
‘unable to endure for long the ills that 
Jove inflicted.’ 799 ‘ fallacior undis ’"— 
‘falser than water.’ XIV. 237 ‘tertius 
e nobis Laestrygonis inpia tinxit ora 
cruore suo’—‘the third of us stained 
with his blood the Laestrygonians’ im- 
pious mouths.’ 496 ‘numeri maioris 
amici ’—‘ we, the greater number of his 
friends.’ XV. 330 ‘parum moderato 
gutture ’—‘e’en moderately.” 652 ‘ um- 
braque telluris tenebras induxerat orbi’ 
—‘ the darkness spread its shadows over 
the world.’ 

The text is adopted from Ehwald, 
but in not a few cases the translation 
implies a different reading—e.g. I. 70, 
199, 258; II. 62, 823; V. 81; XIII. 
464, 619, 748; XIV. 739. I have 
noticed more than fifty typographical 
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errors. There is a useful index appended 
to the second volume, but this also calls 
for some revision ; for example, ‘ Héra 
(Hersilia)’ should be distinguished from 
the ‘ Horae.’ 

E. H. ALTON. 


Idylls of Theocritus. Translated into 
English Verse by J. H. Hacvarp, 
M.A., Oxon. Third Edition. Lon- 
don: Rivingtons, 1913. 5s. 


Not many months ago Dr. Way’s 
verse translations of Theocritus ap- 
peared, and now we have a third edition 
of Mr. Hallard’s versions, which first 
appeared in 1894. Dr. Way’s were 
nearly all in catalectic hexameters: Mr. 
Hallard has adopted a great variety of 
metre; the more conversational idylls 
are in blank verse, which runs smoothly 
and keeps close to the Greek; the 
amoebean contests, and those idylls 
which are mostly lyrical in sentiment 
adopt other metres. The verse, where 
it can be compared with Dr. Way’s, 
runs more smoothly and is less artificial. 
The translator has succeeded in being 
literal without being strained, and 
simple without being prosaic. 
A. S. OWEN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


A REPLY TO PROFESSOR DUFF. 
To the Editors of THE CiassicaL REVIEW. 


Sirs,—In the C.R. XXX. (August, Septem- 
ber, 1916), pp. 166 ff., Professor Duff pub- 
lishes a remarkably painstaking review of my 
translation of Suetonius. For such a review 
one cannot but feel grateful, however much 
one might wish that the reviewer had busied 
himself with larger questions of interpreta- 
tion rather than with mere typographical 
errors; for nearly all of the actual mistakes 
in Professor Duff’s formidable list belong 
under the latter head. I must perforce plead 
guilty to defective proof-reading, and I shall 
not ask to be allowed to share the blame 
either with the general editor or with the 
office proof-reader. Present-day methods of 
composition and printing have put such errors 
into a somewhat different class from that 
which they once occupied; so that reviewers 
often leave them out of consideration, and in 


some cases are kind enough to send a list of 
them privately to the author of the book. 

This reply is forced upon me by these 
words : ‘ but it is disappointing that the editor 
of a classic should suffer from defective proof- 
reading, inaccuracies of translation, and 
neglect of sound English.’ This very sen- 
tence shows on what thin ice critics of English 
walk; for it either displays a charity which 
the reviewer does not seem to feel, or it is 
itself unclear, if not inaccurate. Defective 
proof-reading and the rest are surely not 
diseases from which an editor suffers, but 
crimes which he commits. 

To the first charge I have already pleaded 
guilty; yet some of the instances which Pro- 
fessor Duff lists as typographical errors must 
be stricken from his list. If he had con- 


sulted Ihm’s text, which might have been 
expected of so careful a reviewer, he would 
have found that Ihm reads oportunitate 
(I. 28, 19), and that this is obviously not a 
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misprint of the German editor’s. The same 
thing is true of iantacula (11. 226. 6), but in 
the explanatory footnote I naturally used the 
familiar form ientaculum. The other so- 
called ‘ inconsistencies in spelling ’ are for the 
most part intentional. As a rule I followed 
the orthography of the various texts included 
in the volumes, although I made a few 
changes at the request of the general editor. 

The second charge is not justified by the 
exhibit. To translate dexter ‘ left’ or venetus 
‘ green ’ is lamentable and to my mind unpar- 
donable, but to call it a ‘slip in Latin’ is 
either downright insulting or to lack the 
‘Ixeen sense of words’ (questionable English, 
to my mind) which the reviewer misses in 
his victim. 

It is perhaps too much nowadays to ask a 
Latinist to read all the periodicals devoted to 
his subject, or even to glance at their tables 
of contents; but if Professor Duff will consult 
Class. Phil. X., pp. 82 ff., he will find some 
fairly good arguments for translating biduo 
post ‘on the following day’ in the very pas- 
sage of Caesar which he cites against that 
rendering. He will also learn that Dr. Rice 
Holmes accepted the translation in his recent 
edition of the Gallic War. When I say ‘he 
also wrote the Aetna, though its authorship is 
disputed’ (II. 471, 7), I use ‘though’ with 
an ellipsis, as tamen is often used in Latin. 
I mean to say, ‘ Vergil did write the Aetna 
(in my opinion, and I make this assertion), 
though its authorship is disputed (by some).’ 
This I take to be exactly what Suetonius had 
in mind; at all events, it is a literal transla- 
tion of his words. Not to discuss all the pas- 
sages in detail, I can confess to but one ‘ slip 
in Latin’ in the entire list, and I fear that 
even that is really a slip in English. 

It is the third charge which I most resent ; 
in particular the inappropriateness and un- 
fairness of the word ‘neglect.’ To charge 
neglect is outside of a reviewer’s province. 
He may charge ignorance and various other 
things, but he has no means of knowing 
whether a writer has been neglectful or not. 
Everyone knows how difficult it is in writing 
English to avoid repetition, cacophany, and 
unclear arrangement. So far from ‘ suffer- 
ing from neglect of sound English’ (if that 
be sound English, dispeream!), I recast a 
hundred sentences at least for every one in 
the reviewer’s list. But waiving the use of 
the term ‘ neglect,’ the cases of bad English 
are no more numerous than the slips in Latin ; 
for again I consider it positively insulting to 
regard ‘ propitiary’ as anything but a mis- 
print or to charge me with deliberately com- 
posing the sentence quoted from II., p. 283. 
It ought to be obvious to a wayfaring man 
that the latter arose from a correction in 
which ‘ that’ should have been stricken out; 
just as ‘ in particularly ’ was caused by chang- 
ing ‘in particular’ to ‘particularly.’ If, as 
is my recollection, I did not see a revise of 
that particular correction, I may fairly ask to 
share the blame in this case with the office 
reader. 
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I question the archaism of ‘ stricken out’ 
and the commercialism of ‘listed.’ At any 
rate, since Mr. Loeb saw fit to select English 
editors and an English publisher, I thought 
it proper to be docile in the matter of ‘ Ameri- 
canisms ’ and the like. I cannot recall reject- 
ing a single one of the suggestions made by 
the general editor under that head. ‘ Dif- 
ferent than’ is supported in the Oxford Dict. 
by so impressive a list of great names that I 
am minded to let it stand, although ‘ different 
from’ is my normal usage, and only the 
(printer’s) devil knows how I came to write 
anything else. If Professor Duff, as do so 
many of his countrymen, prefers ‘ different 
to,’ I would refer him to the Oxford Dict. 
s.v. I only wish I could lay claim to the 
rendering of Graeculis (I. 308. 10) which the 
reviewer criticises. Honesty compels me to 
confess that I filched it from the Latin Gram- 
mar of my old master, Professor Lane (quot- 
ing from memory; he has ‘the good people 
in Greece’). I consider it an ideal transla- 
tion: it certainly conveys no idea of ‘ kind- 
liness.’ 

In connection with the ‘ several sentences ’” 
which ‘lack clearness,’ Professor Duff does 
not invariably show a ‘ keen sense of words,’ 
nor is he strictly accurate. It is a small 
matter that he puts ‘and at once recalled’ 
(II. 269. 18) in italics without acknowledging 
them as his own, but it surely is not fair to 
insert a comma before the phrase. Without 
this the sentence is cacophonous, but it is 
clear enough, if I know what ‘recalled’ 
means. What would the reviewer suggest in 
place of ‘took him one side’ (II. 225. 27)? 
If I had said ‘took him apart,’ he would 
gleefully have added the passage to his list 
of facetiae and accused me of dismembering 
the wretched man. 

Since I myself am sometimes rash enough 
to try to lighten up an article with alleged 
humor (I wrote ‘humour’ in the Loeb 
Library), I am truly sorry to spoil the best 
of what Suetonius would call frigida et arces- 
sita ioca. But regard for accuracy compels 
me to state that the reviewer misquotes the 
sentence at II., p. 103, and that the presence 
of the words ‘tickets for’ before the bulkier 
articles makes the passage decidedly less 
‘comically alarming.’ To reject every word 
that to a lively imagination can possibly sug- 
gest a double meaning or a comical reminis- 
cence is too much to demand of any man, and 
“he had a bad fall’ (II. 239. 2) shall stand, 
spite of Humpty Dumpty. I leave Professor 
Duff ‘hens’ (quicquid ibi gallinarum erat 
interiit), merely protesting that he did not 
quote me correctly; ‘all’ is a small word, 
but its omission is quite as criminal as to 
write ‘poety’ for poetry, and it spoils the 
rhythm of my sentence. 

I have no desire to make light of a serious 
subject. I cannot forgive myself for so many 
errata, even in 1,088 pages; but, as Professor 
Duff has shown within somewhat smaller 
compass, humanum est errare. 

Joun C. 
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I.—GENERAL INDEX. 


A 


abbreviation in Latin MSS., 90 ff. 
Aeolic forms in Sappho, 99 ff. 
in Alcaeus, 106 
Aeschylus, P. V., 354, note on, 158 
Agar (T. L.), the Homeric Hymns, 4 ff., 65 ff., 
133 ff., 177 ff. 
notice of Evelyn-White’s Hesiod, the Homeric 
Hymns and Homerica, 20 ff. 

Alcaeus, new fragments of, 103 ff. 

Allbutt (Sir Clifford), notice of Mewaldt, Helm- 
reich, and Westenberger’s Galeni : in Hippo- 
cratis de natura hominis. In Hippocratis de 
victu acutorum. De diaeta Hippocratis in 
morbis acutis, 84 ff. 

alleged new fragment of Epimenides, ona, 1309 ff. 

See Vol. XXX., pp. 33 ff. 

Alton (E. H.), notice of Owen’s P. Ovidi Nasonis 
Tristium Libri quinque Ex Ponto Libri quattuor 
Halieutica Fragmenta, 229 ff. 

amber, ancient trade-routes of the Baltic, 181 f. 

Anaxagoras, 42 ff. 

ancients, the, and rifling in modern guns, 46 ff. 

Anderson (J. G. C.), notice of Dean’s Study of the 
— of Soldiers in the Roman Legions, 
198 ff. 

Andrew’s Praeceptor, noticed, 123 f. 

animal-names, descriptive, in Hesiod, 209 f. 

Anth. Pal., VII., 222 (Philodemus), 48; X. 56 
(Palladas), 222 

Apocalypse, astrological source of the, 26 

Apotheosis, 44 ff. 

Appleton’s Fabulae, noticed, 62 

Apulian vases, 31 

Aristophanes, some notes on, 183 f. 

Aristotle, X. (1.), 6: (1056, 27-32), 


42 ff. 
Meteorology II. 6, note on, 48 
Arnold’s Roman System of Provincial Administra- 
tion to the Accession of Constantine, noticed, 60 
Ashley’s Ancient Civilisation, noticed, 58 
Assyrian and Babylonian law, 88 
Atomism, the origin of, 1 ff., 250 
Aurelia, 69 f. 
B. 


B., notice of Warrack’s Greek Sculpture, 95 

wert Sumerian Tablets from Umma, noticed, 
122 f. 

Benn (A. W.), obituary notice of, 63 

Benn’s The Greek Philosophers, noticed, 24 f. 

Blomfield’s Argonautica of Valerius Flaccus, 
noticed, 234 ff. 

Boll’s Aus dey Offenbarung Johannis, noticed, 26 

Books Received, 32, 64, 96, 128, 176, 208, 240 

Bora (Mount Bermion), 181 f. 


Bosanquet’s Days in Attica, noticed, 94 f. 

Bowman (Archibald A.), Aristotle, Metaphysics, 
X. (1.), 6: (1156b, 27-32), 42 ff. 

Braunholtz (G. E. K.), notice of Grenier’s Etude 
suv la Formation et l’Emploi des Composés 
Nominaux dans le Latin Archaique, 29 f. 

Brooks (E. J.), note on Aesch.P. V. (354), 158 

Bury, (R. G.), the origin of Atomism, 1 ff. 

notice of Benn’s The Greek Philosophers, 24 f. 
notice of Field’s Socrates and Plato, 29 
notice of Richards’ Avistotelica, 28 f., 
obituary notice of A. W. Benn, 26 

Butler and Owen’s A pulei Apologia, noticed, 93 f. 


Cc. 


Caecuban wine, 223 
Caesar and Horace, misunderstandings of, 189 ff. 
Catullus XVII. (17 sqq.), 193 
Catullus, some cruces in, reconsidered, 186 ff. 
‘ Chronograms,’ Margoliouth’s, 136 f. 
Cicero’s speeches, constructive rhythm in, 15 ff. 
Cincinnatus, 124} 
Clark (Albert C.), constructive rhythm in Cicero’s 
speeches, 15 ff. 

notice of Lindsay’s Notae Latinae, 90 ff. 

notice of Zander’s Eurythmia, 53 ff. 
Cnidian and Coan medical schools, the, 85 f. 
comitia centuriata, 124b 
constructive rhythm in Cicero’s speeches, 15 ff. 
Cooke (Harold P.), In Memoriam, 205, note on 

Catullus XVII. (17 sqq.), 193 
Coptic, Greek loan-words in, 6 f. 
Correspondence, 32, 126f., 174 f., 207, 238 f. 
Cossus and the spolia opima,111 f., 114 f. 
counter-charms, 178 f. 
Crook (Robert F.), the Ancients and rifling in 
modern guns, 46 ff. 

cruces in Virgil reconsidered, some, 146 ff. 


D. 


dance-terms transferred to metre, 10 

Davidson’s Anacreontea, noticed, 197 f. 

Dean’s Stydy of the Cognomina of Soldiers in the 
Roman Legions, noticed, 198 ff. 

Democritus, 2 f. 

Dimsdale’s History of Latin Literature, noticed, 
26 ff. 

Dioscuri, the, 107 

Dobson (J. F.), Euripides’ Furens, 136 ff. 

dogstar, the, 8b 

Droop’s Archaeological Excavation, noticed, 161 ff. 

Duft’s Silva Latina, noticed, 234 

Durham’s Vocabulary of Menander : considered 
in relation to the Koine, noticed, 58 
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Edmonds (J. M.), the Berlin cag aap again, 129 ff. 
the new Lyric fragments, I 
Edwards’ English Greek Lexicon, 204 
Greek History for Schools, noticed, 59 
Tacitus, Annals, Bk. IV., noticed, 233 
eighteenth century in Latin verse, the, 10 ff. 
Elliott (R. T.), notice of Rogers’ Wasps of Aristo- 
phanes and Clouds of Aristophanes, 225 ff. 
notice of White’s Scholia on the Aves of 
Aristophanes, 74 ff. 
Ennius, Norden’s reconstruction of, 56 ff. 
Vergil’s indebtedness to, ib. 
epigram, an eighteenth-century Latin, 15 
notes, 7 f. 
imenides, an alleged new fragment of, 139 ff. 
(See Vol. XXX., PP- 33 $99.) 
Epimenides’ Minos, 33 ff. 
Erasmianum, 72 f., 175 f. (vid. p. 128). 
Euhemerus, 142 
Euripides’ Furens, 136 ff. 
Evelyn-White (H. G ), Hesiod’s Description of 
Winter, 209 ff. 
the Iron Agei in Hesiod, 72 
notice Droop’s Excavation, 
161 
notice of Perrin’s Plutarch’s Lives, 89 f. 
Evelyn-White’s Hesiod, the Homeric Hymns and 
Homerica, noticed, 20 ff. 


F. 
Fairclough’s Virgil : Eclogues, Georgics, Aeneid 
i.-vi., noticed, 203 
Feretrius, the cognomen, I11, 113 
Ferguson (A. S.), MOTZEIA 213 ff. 
Ferrabino’s Kalypso, noticed, 195 f 
Field’s Socrates and Plato, noticed, 29 
Fischer’s Das rémische Lager insbesondere nach 
Livius, noticed, 59 
"O48 (F. H.), note on Aristotle, Meteorology II. 
6 
frontatity in ancient art, 118 


G. 


G., notice of Ashley’s Ancient Civilisation, 58 
notice of Edwards’ Greek History for Schools, 


59 

notice of Jéquier’s Histoire de la Civilisation 
Egyptienne des Origines &@ la Conquéte 
@’ Alexandre, 28 

notice of Mattingly’s Outlines of Ancient 


31 
Galen on Hippocrates, 84 ff. 
Gardner’s Handbook of "Greek Sculpture (new 


edition), noticed, 31 
Garrod’s Book of Latin Verse, noticed, 61 
Gaselee (S.), the pronunciation of Greek in 
Christian Egypt, 6 f. 
notice of Butler and Owen’s Apulei Apo- 
logia, 93 
—" 4 written in a once living language, 


Pa (Ernest E.), notice of Dimsdale’s History 
of Latin Literature, 26 ff. 
Got ley (A. D.), notice of Garrod’s Book of Latin 
Verse, 60 f. 
notice of Mackail’s Eclogues and Georgics of 
Virgil, Fairclough’s Virgil: Eclogues, 
Georgics, Aeneid. i,-vi., Williams’ Georgics 
and Eclogues of Virgil, 202 f. 
Granger (Frank), notice of Ferrabino’s Kalypso, 
uz, and Thomson’s The Greek Tradition, 195 ff. 
notice of Radin’s ed among the Greeks 
and Romans, 170 ff 


INDEX 


Granger (Frank), notice of Sandys’ a History 
of Classical Scholarship, 51 ff 
notice of Wilamowitz-Moellendorft’s Reden 
und Vortrage, 22 f. 
Granger’s Via Romana, noticed, 62 
Greek loan-words in Coptic, 6 f. 
Greene (Herbert W.), Virgil, Eci. IV. (62), 191 f. 
Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhynchus Papyri XI1., 
noticed, 24 
Grenier’s Btude suv la Formation et l’Emplot des 
Composés Nominaux dans le Latin Archaique, 
noticed, 29 f. 
Groeneboom (P.), some notes on Aristophanes, 
183 f 


Hall (F. W.), notice of Norden’s Ennius und 
Vergilius, 56 ff. 

Hardie (William Ross), obituary notice of, 125 

Harmon's Lucian (Vol. II.), noticed, 204 f. 

Harrer’s Studies in the = a of the Roman 
Province Mf Syria, noticed, 

Harrison (E.), notice of Hirschfeld’s Kleine 
Schriften, 124 

—T (Miss 5 . E.), the head of John Baptist, 

6 


Harry (J. E. > the opening scene of the Iphigenia 
in Aulis, 8 f. 
Harry’s Greek Tragic Poets, noticed, 116 f. 
Haverfield (F.), notice of Fischer’s ‘Das rimische 
Lager insbesondere nach Livius, 59 
notice of Harrer’s Studies on the History of 
the Roman Province of Syria, 59 
Hesiod, the Iron Age in, 72 
Hesiod’s Description of ‘Winter, 209 ff. 
Hiller von Gartringen, Karo, Kern, and Robert’s 
Klassiker dey Archdologie, noticed, 58 
Hippocrates, 84 ff. 
Hirschfeld’s Kleine Schriften, noticed, 124 
Historia Augusta, the, 124b 
Homeric Hymns, the, 4 ff., 37 ff., 107 ff., 133 ££., 


ff. 
Meee, Epode IX.; Carm. I. 37, notes on, 223 f. 
Od. I. (xxiv. “XXXV. ), 192 f 
Sat. I. 3 (9 sq.), 19 f. 
Horace’s belief in Fortune, 192 f. 
horse, the October, 7 
horses ‘ consecrated ’ by Caesar, 71 
Hunter (L. | W. ), Greek version of A. E. Hous- 
man’s ‘ With rue my heart is laden,’ 63 
Latin Alcaic version of ‘ There be none of 
Beauty’s daughters,’ 124 
hyperbaton in the Latin poets, 142 ff. 
Hyperborean, etymology of the word, 180 ff. 
Hyperboreans, the, 180 ff. 
‘ hystera protera,’ so-called, in Latin, 189 f. 


I. 


Igel monument, the, 118 
inscriptions, Antiochian and Cilician, 7 f. 
Insular script, influence of, 91 
Iolcus and 185 
Iphigenia in Aulis, the opening scene of the, 8 f. 
See Vol. XXVIII, p. 6 
Iron Age in Hesiod, the, 72 
Ixion’s wheel, 152 


J. (H. S.), notice of Jatta’s Tombe canosine del 
museo provinciale ai Bari, 31 

Jatta’s Tombe canosine del museo provinciale di 
Bari, noticed, 31 

Jéquier’s Histoire de la Civilisation Egyptienne des 
Origines la Conquéte Alexandre, noticed, 28 

John Baptist, the head of, 216 ff. 
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Johns (C. H. W.), notice of Kohler and Wenger’s 
Ovientalische Recht und Recht der Griechen 
und Romer, 86 ff. 

notice of Bedale’s Sumerian Tablets from 
Umma, 122 f. 
Jones and Appleton’s Perse Latin Plays, noticed, 
62 


Julius Caesar, an unnoticed trait in the character 
of, 68 ff. 
Jupiter and the triumphator, 153 ff. 


K. 
Kassites, the, 87), f. 
Kochalsky’s Das Leben und die Lehre Epikurs, 
noticed, 62 
Kohler and Wenger’s Orientalische Recht und 
Recht dev Griechen und Rémer, noticed, 86 ff. 


L. 

Lacratides, 183 

Landgraf’s Kommentar zu Cicero’s Rede pro Sex. 
Roscio Amerino, noticed, 120 ff. 

—* criticism of Caesar’s verse on Terence, 
159 

Latin minuscule MSS., abbreviation in, go ff. 

Laum’s Stiftungen in der gviechischen und 
vomischen Antike, noticed, 30 

Leaf’s Homer and History, noticed, 8o ff. 

Leucippus as ‘ independent Pythagorean,’ : ff., 

origin of his atomistic theory, 3 f. 

Leukas-Ithaka, 82a 

Lindsay’s Notae Latinae, noticed, 90 ff. 

Lobon of Argos, 141 

Lowe’s Fall of Troy, noticed, 119 f. 

Low (D. M.), the eighteenth century in Latin 
verse, 10 ff. 

Lowther-Clarke (W. R.), notice of Boll’s Aus dey 
Offenbarung Johannis, 26 

Lyric Fragments, the new, 97 ff. 


M. 


Mackail’s Eclogues and Georgics of Virgil, noticed, 
202 f. 

Macurdy (Grace Harriet), the Hyperboreans, :8o ff. 

Magi, the, 164 

maladies of children due to ‘ witchcraft,’ 177 f. 

mana, 159 f. 

Marchant (E. C.), notice of Miller’s Xenophon : 
Cyropaedia, 165 f. 

Marett (R. R.), notice of Ridgeway’s The Dramas 
and Dramatic Dances of non-European Races, 


158 ff. 

Mattingly’s Outlines of Ancient History, noticed, 31 

Meillet’s Introduction a l’Etude Comparative des 
Langues Indo-Européennes, noticed, 172 

Melmoth’s Letters of Pliny, revised by W. M. L. 
Hutchinson, noticed, 200 ff. 

Mewaldt, Helmreich, and Westenberger’s Galeni : 
In Hippocratis de natura hominis. In Hippo- 
cratis de victu acutorum. De diaeta Hippo- 
cratis in morbis acutis, noticed, 84 ff. 

Miller’s Xenophon : — (Loeb Classical 
Library), noticed, 164 ff. 

minium, ritualistic use of, 156 

Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism, noticed, 163 f. 

Early Religious Poetry of Persia, noticed, 164 

MOTSEIA AOTON, 213 ff. 

MSS. :— 

of Apuleius’ A pologia, 93 
Galen, 84 f. 
Homeric Hymns (the Moscow), 134 
Latin (early minuscule), 92 
of Ovid, 228b 
Propertius, 110 ff. 
Suetonius, 166 
Munatius Plancus, 148 


Ne 
Nicklin (T.), Epimenides’ Minos, 33 ff. 
notice of Scott-Moncrieff’s Paganism an@ 
Christianity in Egypt, 193 ff. 

‘ To Eat’ in Greek; principal parts, 49 
Norden’s Ennius und Vergilius, noticed, 56 ff. 
Notes, 19 f., 48 f., 72 f., 158 
Notes and News, 206 
Notes on Aeschylus P. V., 354; Polybius III. 71 

(4), 158 
nuts, roasting of, 132 


oO. 


Obituaries, 63, 96, 125 
Odyssey, disputed sites in the, 82 f. 
origin of Atomism, the, 1 ff. 
Original Contributions, 1 ff., 33 ff., 65 f£., 97 ff. 
129 ff., £77 ff., 209 fff. 
ornamenta triumphalia, bestowed on Numidian 
veges, 154 
Ovid as myth-maker, 196 
Heroides I. (2), 73 
Owen (A. S.), notice of Davidson’s Anacreontea, 
197 f. 
notice of Harmon’s Lucian (Vol. II.), 204 f. 
notice of Starkey’s Verse Translation from 
Classic Authors, 173 
Owen’s P. Ovidi Nasonis Tristium Libri quinque 
Ex Ponto Libri quattuor Halieutica Fragmenta, 
noticed, 2209 ff. 
OxyrhynchusPapyri X1., new classical fragments 
in, 24 


P. (F. M.), notice of Andrew’s Praeceptor, 123 
notice of Appleton’s Fabulae, 61 
notice of Granger’s Via Romana, 62 
notice of Jones and Appleton’s Perse Latin 
Plays, 62 
notice of Strangeways’ P. Ovidi Nasonis 
Elegiaca, 61 
P. (M.), notice of Samter’s Religiow der Griechen, 


95 
Palmer’s Use of Anaphora, noticed, 228 f. 
Pantin (W. E. P.), notice of Landgraf’s Kom- 
mentary zu Cicero’s Rede pro. Sex. Roscio 
Amerino, 120 ff. 
Paton (W. R.), Auth. Pal. VII., 222 (Philodemus), 
8 


nehie on Aesch. P. V. 354; Polybius IIT. 
71 (4), 158 
notes on Anth.'Pal. X. 56; Polybius X. 3 
4. 
xpovew Tis Noyorexvias, noticed, 58 
Pelagonia, 181 
Peleus, the dominion of, 184 f. 
etymology of the name, 184; the spear of, 


184 f. 
Perrin’s Plutarch’s Lives, noticed, 89 f. 
Pherae in Homer, 185 f. 
Phillimore (J. S.), in Propertium retractiones 
selectae, 39 ff. 
some cruces in Catullus reconsidered, 186 ff. 
some cruces in Virgil reconsidered, 146 ff. 
Phthia and Phthiotis, 185 
Polybius III. 71-4, note on, 158; X. 3-7, note 
on, 222 f. 
Postgate (J. P.), misunderstandings of Caesar 
and Horace, 189 ff. 
on trajectiox of words, or hyperbaton, 142 ff. 
Powell (J. U.), on an alleged new fragment of 
Epimenides, 139 it. 
a: ane of Greek in Christian Egypt, 
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proper names, use of their own, instead of ‘I,’ 
by speakers in Comedy, 183 

Propertium, retractationes selectae in, 39 ff. 

Propertius: a Reply, 110 ff. 

pseud-epigraphic writings, 140 

Purdie (Miss E.), notice of Meillet’s Introduction 
al’Etude Comparative des Langues Indo-Euro- 
péennes, 172 

Pythagorean terms adopted by early Atomists, 3 


Q. 
quadriga, the war-vehicle of the Italian king, 156 


R. 


Rabirius, condemnation of, 68 f. 

Rackham (H.), notes on Horace, 223 f. 

Radin (Max), Apotheosis, 44 ff. 

Radin’s The Jews among the Greeks and Romans, 
noticed, 170 ff. 

Ramsay (W. M.), epigraphic notes, 7 f. 

Reese, Die griechischen Nachrichten iiber Indien 
bis zum Feldzuge Alexanders des gyvossen, 
noticed, 58 

Richards (Herbert), notice of Harry’s Greek 

Tragic Poets, 116 f. 
obituary notice of, 96 

Richards’ Aristotelica, noticed, 28 f. 

Richmond (0. L.), Propertius: a Reply, 110 ff. 

Ridgeway’s The Dramas and Dvamatic Dances 
of non-European Races, noticed, 158 ff. 

riddles in Greek Comedy, 214 f. 

rifling in modern guns, 46 ff. 

Robertson’s Introduction to Greek Reading, 
noticed, 204 

Rogers’ Wasps of Aristophanes and Clouds of 
Aristophanes, noticed, 225 ff. 

Rolfe’s Suetonius (Loeb Classical Library), 
noticed, 166 ff. 

Rose (H. J.), Horace, Od. I. (xxxiv.-xxxv.), 192 f. 

Rouse (W. H. D.), notice of Bosanquet’s Days in 

Attica, 94 f. 

notice of Durham’s Vocabulary of Menander : 
considered in Relation to the Koine, 58 

notice of Gardner’s Handbook of Greck 
Sculpture, 31 

notice of Grenfell and Hunt’s Oxyrhyncus 
Papyri XI. 24 

notice of the Hiller von Gartringen, Karo, 
Kern, and Robert’s Klassikey dey Archi- 
ologie, 58 

notice of Laum’s Stiftungen in der griechis- 
chen und rémischen Antike, 30 

notice of Moulton’s Early Zoroastrianism 
and Early Religious Poetry of Persia, 163. 

notice of Pecz, Svyxpirixy movjoews 
éyKpirwy rijs Noyore- 
xvlas, 58 

notice of Reese, Die Griechischen Nachrichten 
tiber Indien bis zum Feldzuge Alexanders 
des grossen, 58 

= Tolkiehn’s Dosithei Avs Grammatica, 
30 f. 

notice of Zippelius and Wolfsfeld’s Priene, 62 


2., notice of Edwards’ English Greck Lexicon 
204 
notice of Robertson’s Introduction to Greek 
Reading, 204 
notices of school-books, 23 
S. (J. A.), obituary notice of James Leigh 


en and William Ross Hardie, 
125f. 


INDEX 


Ss. ion ge St. J.), note on Horace, Sat. I. 3 (9 sq.), 
19 f. 


sacrifice of mutineers by Caesar, 70 

sagmina, nature and use of, 115 b 

Samter’s Die Religion dey Griechen, noticed, 95 

Sandys (Sir J. E.), notice of Van Hoesen’s Roman 
Cursive Writing, 160 f. 

Sandys’ Short History of Classical Scholarship, 
noticed, 51 ff. 

Sappho, new fragments of, 97 ff. 

the Berlin, again, 129 ff. 

school-books, notices of, 233 f. 

Scott-Moncrieff’s Paganism and Christianity in 
Egypt, noticed, 193 ff. 

Seneca, the elder, 146 

Shewan oJ notice of Leaf’s Homer and History, 

80 


notice of Matthaeus Valeton, De Iliadis 
fontibus et compositione, 50 f. 
the dominion of Peleus, 184 f. 
Short 28 o4 H., 123 172 
204 ff. 
Slater (D. A.), Ovid, Heroides 1. (2), 73 
Sleeman’s Agricola and Germania of Tacitus, 
noticed, 233 
sneeze, omen of the, 188 
Sonnenschein (E. A.), notice of Lowe’s Fall of 
Troy, 119 f. 
tam .. . quam, 172 f. 
Sonnenschein’s First Latin Grammar, noticed, 233 
Starkey’s Verse Translation from Classic Authors 
(new edition), noticed, 173 
Strachan-Davidson (James Leigh), 
notice of, 125 
Strangeways’ P, Ovidi Nasonis Elegiaca, noticed, 


obituary 


61 

Strong’s Apotheosis and After-Life: Three 
Lectures on Certain Phases of Art and Religion 
in the Roman Empire, noticed, 117 ff. 

Sun and Moon worship in the Balkans, 182 


a. 


tam... quam, 172 f. 
Taphos, identified with Corfu, 82 
technical vocabulary of dance and song, the, g f. 
Thomson’s The Greek Tradition, noticed, 196 f. 
Tiber, Virgil’s idea of the, 219 ff. 
‘ To Eat’ in Greek: principal parts, 49 
Tobit, Median elements in the book of, 164 
Tolkiehn’s Dosithei Avs Grammatica, noticed, 30 f. 
torque, the, as life-charm, 115} 
trajection of words, or hyperbaton, on, 142 ff. 
transposition, legitimate in emendation, 109 f. 
tribunes, election of, 
triumph, Etruscan origin of the Roman, 153 f. 
triumphator, the, as Jupiter, 118 f., not identified 
with, 153 
V. 
Valeton’s De Iliadis fontibus et constructione, 
noticed, 50 f. 
Van Hoesen’s Roman Cursive Writing, noticed, 


169 f. 
Verse, Jn Memoriam, 205 
Versions, 63, 124 
Via Egnatia, the, 181 
Virgil, Ecl. 1V. (62), 191 f. 
Virgil’s idea of the Tiber, 219 ff. 
votum, early Italian practice of the, 154 
Viirtheim (J.), Erasmianum, 72 f., 175 f. 
Virtheimianum, 128 


W. 


W. (J.), obituary notice of Herbert Richards, 96 
Warde _— (W.), Jupiter and the Triumphator, 
153 fit. 


Sq.), 


9 f. 


or, 
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Warde Fowler (W.), an unnoticed trait in the 
character of Julius Caesar, 68 ff. 
notice of Strong’s A potheosis and A fter-Life, 


117 ff. 

Virgil’s idea of the Tiber, 219 ff. 
Warrack’s Greek Sculpture, noticed, 95 f. 
Westminster School prologues and epilogues 
White’s Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes, 

noticed, 74 ff. 


Wight Duff (J.), notice of Blomfield’s Argonau- 


tica of Valerius Flaccus, 234 ff. 
notice of Palmer’s Use of Anaphora, 228 f. 
notice of Rolfe’s Suetonius, 166 ff. 
notice of Melmoth’s Letters of Pliny, revised 
by W. M. L. Hutchinson, 200 ff. 


Wilamowitz-Moellendorff’s Reden und Vortrage, 
noticed, 22 f. 

William’s Georgics and Eclogues of Virgil, 
noticed, 203 

winds, Greek names of, 48 

Winter, Hesiod’s description of, 209 ff. 

Wright (F. A.), the technical vocabulary of dance 
and song, 9 f. 


Z. 


Zander’s Eurythmia, noticed, 53 ff. 

Zielinski’s Dey Constvuctive Rhythmus in Cicevo’s 
Reden, 15 ff. 

Zippelius and Wolfsfeld’s Priene, noticed, 62 

Zoroaster, 163 f. 


ADDENDA. 


Short Notices : 
Aton (E. H.), notice of Miller’s Ovid : Metamorphoses, 237. 
Owen (A. S.), notice of Hallard’s Jdylis of Theocritus, 238. 
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I].—INDEX 
A. 

Aeschylus :— 

Prometheus Vinctus (354), 158a 
Alcaeus :— 

Pap. 1233 (Fr. 3, 4, 8), 103 f.; 1234 (Fr. 2, 4), 

104), ff. 

Anth. Pal.:— 

VI. (21), 2150 ; VII. (222, Philodemus), 48; 


X. (56, Palladas), 222 

Aristophanes :— 

Achayn. (220 183 

Eq. (526 sq.), 18 

Pax (680 sq. aig II., 15), 184 
Aristotle :— 

de Caeio III. (3034, 8), 1b 

Metaph. X.i. 27 Sqq.), 42 ff. 

Meteor. 11. (6), 4 


Caesar :— 
cayrminis fragm. ap. Sueton. Vit. Terent. (5), 
189 f. 


169 
de bell. civil. III. 8 si 1894 
Callimachus :— 
Hymn to Zeus (8), 34a 
Catullus :— 
I. (8 sgqg. coll. Propert. II. xxx. 33, Val. 
Flacc. iii. 16, Lucret. I.: 24 sqq., Ciris, 


(17 sqq.), 193 
XLV. (8, 17), 188 f. 


Cicero :— 
Orat. (203, 223 sq.), 23a 
Verr. II. (117), 236 


D. 
Dio Cassius :— 
XLIII. (24), 70 
Diogenes Laertius :— 
I. (110), 33@ ; (111 sq.), 34a, 1404 


E. 
Euripides :— 
Iphig. in Aul. (1 sqq.), 8 f. 
G. 
Galen :— 


VIII. (931), 30 
de Nat. Hom. (7), 856 


H. 
Hesiod :— 
Works and Days (493 sqq.), 209 ff. 
Homeric Hymns:— 
Aphvod. (252), 39 
Apoll. (337. 399 $qq., 53 (404 599.), 
Dem. (22 sq.), 135 (226 * 
(240), 1794; 1796; (268), 4; 
(476 sqq.), 133 
Herm. (41), 37 1.; (82 (132 
180; (456 399.), 13 I. (1), 108 ff 


XXXIIL (14), 107 


LOCORUM. 


Horace:— 
Epodes 223 
Odes I. (xxxiv.-xxxii.), 192 f.; (xxxvii.), 223; 
III. xxvii. (69 sqq.), 190, f. 
Sat. I. iii. (9 sq.), 1436 


j. 
Juvenal:— 
III. (309), 145@ 
Luca 
Vill. (343), 1420 
Lucretius :— 


III. (992 sqqg.), 145; V. (261 sqq. coll. VI., 
608 sqq.), 222a 


O. 

Ovid :— 

Hey. I. (2), 730 
Pindar 

Nem. lV. (133 sqq.), 730 
Polybius :— 

III. 71 (4), 158; X. 3 (7), 222 
Propertius :— 


IV. x. (1 sq.), 39 £.; (23), 40b; (31, 37 
41a ; (45 sqq,), 4ib (See also 110 ff.). 


Q. 
Quintilian :— 
IX. 4 (63), 234 + (67 sq.), 23b 


St. Jerome :— 
Comment. on Titus (Vol. vii., pp. 685 sqq.), 
354 
Sappho :— 


Frag. III., V., VI., 
kertexte V. 2), 129 fi 
Ox. Pap. 1231 (Frag. 1), 98 f.; (Frag. 9), 
99b, f.; (Frag. 13), 100 f.; (Frag. 14)» IOI; 
(Frag. 15), 1016, f.; (Frag. 
Strato Comicus:— 
Phoinikides (40 sqq.), 216 


(Berliner Klassi- 


Theodore of Mopsuestia:— 
Comment. on Titus (ed. Swete II., p. 243),. 
354 
V. 
Virgil:— 
Aen. VIII. (31 219 
Ecl. I. 14 b, £.; (102) - 
V. (61) , 1490, f.; (62), 191 
- (43), 
Georg. I. (360), 151), f.; IV. (363 sqq.), 2200; 
(484), 152 
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23% 


q:), 


q+) 


SSi- 


9), 
Or; 


43) 


02) - 


20b; 


ai (Aeol.), r00b 

atriov (Callim.), r11@ 
(Hesych.), 1363 
‘Avdyxn, 2a 

divécreos, 2108 
dyriropov, 

Ame (frie), 994 

dy, 454 

dmobeoiv, ‘ bury,’ 45) 
drobebw, drobéwors, 44 f. 
) ( 45a 
axorouy, 2a 

dpvopés, 178 
abromednrés, 66 


Bdopos, 1054 
(?) Bepérws, 7 
Bépndos=veredus, 1b. 
Bopyra:= Bapeirar, 130 
(?) BpbdavOs, 1020 

A. 


dévwra, slits,’ 38) 
(?) 24 
‘three step,’ 10d 


VERBORUM 


A.—GREEK. 


(Sappho), 1024 
os, 9b 


vaorév, 3b 
vouos, gb f. 
0. 
dykus, 2a 
Spyla éxéev, 1330 
éxetov, 106 


3a 

2104 

2b 

(Alcaeus), 
mpeoBurepos, ‘senior,’ 7 f. 


Pe 
padioupyia (Xen.), 165) f. 


=. 


48a 
ceipa, celpror, Deipros, 8b 


ch oxagn, 213 f. 
Sips, cxagls, cxdgos, 215 f. 
E. oKivos, 2a 

éxOéwors, 44 Tepmiké 

priképavvos, 408 
cot SGuev, 140 Tertpn 104 
(Aeol}, (N.T. and patristic), 49) 
éxndvoln, 177 
158 
droréuos, 2104, b 

“TrepBeperaios, 180b 

omitted between contrasted adjs,, pdixpos, 106d 
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A. M, 
N. 
Il. 


avistae =messes, 146 
asto with acc., 112a 


beneficus, 30a 
brduum, 167) 


caerimonia, 70a 
caput, 221 f. 
causa (Propert.), 1114 
clausa =penetrale, 40a 
clausula (Quintil.), 160 
congeries, 19 

E, 


esse, ‘to behave, comport oneself,’ 190) 


exire (of rivers), 2214 
F, 


Feretrius, 42a 
Fevve fastidium, 150 f. 


H. 
homicida, 30a 

L. 
linquere, lingui, 230a 


B.—LATIN. 


M. 


mellificium, 30a 
misericors, ib. 
momento, ‘in, or for, a moment,’ 1526 


N, 
nuper, 30a 
R. 


viderve with acc., and with dat. 19 


sagmina, 1156 
sintstey ante, 188 


tormenta, 46b, f. 
torqueo, turbo, 46 f. 
tortilis, tortus, ‘ rifling,’ 47a 


V. 


videns mivabor, 146 £. 
videre with acc., 149) 
vols, 187b 
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MURRAY’S STUDENTS’ MANUALS 


REVISED EDITIONS 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF GREECE 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. With Chapters on the History of Literature 
and Art. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and in part 
rewritten, by G. E. Marindin, M.A., formerly Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 


The present revision has been undertaken with the view of incorporating the most important results 
of modern research and criticism. The book has been revised throughout, many of the chapters, particu- 
larly in the earlier t ct have been entirely, or to a great extent, rewritten, and the book has been provided 
with new maps and plans, and new illustrations, It has also been thought desirable to add at the end of 
each chapter a list of the principal authorities, both ancient and modern, for the use of students who wish 


to go more deeply into their subject. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF ROME 
From the Earliest Times to the Establishment of the Empire. With Chapters on the History of 
Literature and Art. By Dean Liddell. A New Edition, by P. V. M. Benecke, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Magdalen College, Oxford. 7s. 6d. ‘ 

The editor has endeavoured to remember throughout that his work is only one of revision, and to 
insert as little of his own as possible. The general form of the book, the selection of topics, and the com- 
parative scale of their treatment remain unaltered. Details have occasionally been added, as well as some 
notes on the principal ancient and modern authorities; references have been frequently given to passages 
in standard works where the subjects under discussion are treated at greater length or the grounds set out 
for the view adopted in the text. Other alterations have sometimes been introduced which do not come 
exactly under any of these heads; but changes have for the most part only been made with the object of 
expressing Dr. Liddefl’s opinions in a form in accordance with the result of recent research. 

Nearly all the illustrations, as well as the maps, have been specially prepared for this edition. Most 
of the illustrations are accompanied by a reference to a standard authority ; these references indicate, not 
the source of the illustration, but a place where a full description of it can be found. 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


From its Foundation to the Death of Marcus Aurelius (27 B.C.—A.D. 180). With Coloured Maps 

and numerous Illustrations, By J.B. Bury, Regius Professor of Modern History at the University 
of Cambridge. 7s. 6d. 

This work takes up the History at the point at which Dean Liddell leaves off, and carries it down to 

the period at which Gibbon begins, It supplies a complete History of the Roman Empire, condensed 
into the limits of one volume. 


THE STUDENT’S GIBBON 
A History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Abridged from the Original Work. 
With Maps and Illustrations. A New and Revised Edition in Two Parts. 65s. each. 

Part I.—From the Accession of Commodus to the Death of Justinian. By A. H. J. Greenidge, M.A., 
late Lecturer and Fellow of Hertford College, and Lecturer in Ancient History at Brasenose 
College, Oxford. 

Part II.—From A.D. 565 to the Capture of Constantinople by the Turks. By J. C. G. Anderson, 
M.A., late Fellow of Lincoln College, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 

The text here presented is very nearly that of the edition of 1876; the changes which have been 
introduced are mainly in the direction of a restoration to the original form in which it was selected from 
Gibbon’s History. Necessary comments have been subjoined in notes and appendices. Both volumes 
are fully equipped with specially prepared maps, plans, and illustrations. 


SMALLER SERIES 
A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE 


From the Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest. By Sir Wm. Smith, D.C.L., LL.D. With 
Coloured Maps, Plans, and Illustrations. A New Edition, thoroughly revised and in part rewritten 
by G. E. Marindin, M.A. 3s. 6d. 


A SMALLER. HISTORY OF ROME 
From the Earliest Times to the Death of Trajan. New and thoroughly Revised Edition by A. H. J. 
Greenidge, M.A. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Empire to a.p, 117, by G. Middleton, 
M.A., under the direction of Professor W. M. Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. With Coloured Map, Plans, 
and Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
The old editions of these books, which have lost copyright, were abandoned in 1897, when the 


present copyright editions took their place. 
They include the result of the progress of recent historical research, and all the maps and many of 


the illustrations are new. 


GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES 
By A. J. Grant, King’s College, Cambridge; and Staff Lecturer in History to the University of 
Cambridge. With Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 
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OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


Tibulli Aliorumque Carminum Libri Tres  recognovit I. P. Posreate. 
Editio altera. Crown 8vo. Cloth, 2s. (uncut copies in paper cover, 1s. 6d.). 


Titi Livi ab Vrbe Condita. 
Edited by R. S. Conway and C. F. Watters. Tom. I. Libri I-V Paper Covers, 3s. 6d. ; 
cloth, 4s. [Oxford Classical Texts. 


P. Ovidi Nasonis. 
Tristium Libri Quingue ex Ponto Libri Quattuor Halieutica Fragmenta. Edited by S. G. Owen. 
Crown 8vo. Paper covers, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 3s. (Oxford Classical Texts, 


Ibant Obscuri. 


By Rogert Bripces. 8vo. 2s, 6d. net. 


Apulei Apologia sive Pro se de Magia Liber. 


With Introduction and Commentary by H. E. Butter and A. S. Owen. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, net. 


Plutarch. 
Selected Essays from The Moralia, translated with Introduction, Notes, and Appendixes by A. O. 
PricxarD. A companion volume to the translation already published by Professor Tucker. 


Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. [Oxford Library of Translations. 
Epictetus. 

The Discourses and Manual, together with fragments of his Writings. Translated, with Introduc- 

tion and Notes, by P. E. MaTHEson. Fcap. 8vo 3s. 6d, net. [Oxford Library of Translations. 


C. luli Caesaris Commentarii. 
Rerum in Gallia Gestarum VII. A. Hirti Commentarius VIII. Edited by T. Rick HoiMEs, 
With 13 Maps and Plans, ard 7 Illustrations in the text. 8vo, 8s. 6d, net. 


A Short Historical Latin Grammar. 
By W. M. Linpsay. Second Edition, revised and reset. Crown 8vo. 5s. 6d. 


The Auxiiia of the Roman Imperial Army. 


By G. L. CHEEsMAN. 8vo, 55. net. 


The Romanization of Roman Britain. 
By F. HaverFietp. Third Edition further enlarged. 8vo., with 27 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. net. 


Studies in the Odyssey. 


By J. A.K. THomson. 8vo. 7s, 6d, net. 
The Acharnians of Aristophanes. 


Edited from the MSS, and other original sources by R. T. ELLIOTT. 8vo. 145. net. 


The Greek Commonwealth. 
Politics and Economics in Fifth-Century Athens. By A. E. ZimmMerN. Second Edition, revised. 
8vo, 8s. 6d. net. 


The Greek Genius and its Meaning to Us. 


By R. W. Livinestone. Second Edition. 8vo, 6s. net. 


Hellenic Civilization. 
Edited by G. W. Borsrorp and E. G, Sisver, with contributioas from W. L. WESTERMANN, 
C. J. OcpEN, and others. Med. 8vo, 16s, net. 


Cicero of Arpinum. 
A Political and Literary Biography, being a contribution to the History of Ancient Civilization and 
a Guide to the Study of Cicero’s writings. By E. G. SmHLEeR. 8vo., tos. 6d. net. 


A Pocket Lexicon to the Greek New Testament. 
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